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Early one fine spring morning during the period when the present 
goodly city of New York was under the government of their High 
Mightinesses the States General of the Netherlands, there arrived at 
the port of New Amsterdam a Datch ship so huge and unwieldly cf 
form, that a seaman of the present day would have doub‘less found 
much difficulty in ascertaining with absolute certainty the difference 
betwixt her stem and her stern. 

Long before she arrived at her anchorage abreast of the city, the 
welcome news of her approach had been carried from quarter to quar- 
ter, from house to house, until drawn from their homes by the unu- 
sual yet anxiously looked fur occurence, the inhabitants were seen 
flocking down to the shore on all sides, each one intent on gaining 
some tidings of those friende, whom although far away, they had not 
yet ceased to love, or on welcoming those whose arrival at the colony 
they expected. 

Anon there was a putting off of all possible sort of craft from the 
shore ; not a boat that could swim belonging to the colony but was 
on that morning impelled in the direction of the approaching vessel, 
and thrice fortunate was he who could peril his life in a leaky canoe 
that at other times he would have feared exceedingly to set foot in. 

As she arrived opposite the city the sudden thunder of her guns re- 
vorberated far and wide over the calm waters of the bay: over the 
wooded shores of Long Island, then bright with the early sunbeams, 
the sound floated and died away in the distance, and the heights of 
the opposite shore of New Jersey rolled it back again over the waters. 

Without dwelling on the hearty greetings bestowed by the colo. 
nists on their newly arrived countrymen, the glad reeognitions of old 
acquaintances, or the more heartfelt although less noisy rejoicings of 
those who found the ties of kindred that had for a time been severed, 
again united, we will pass to other matters more immediately con. 
nected with the subject of our tale. Many were the passengers whom 
the ship had brought out to join the fortunes of the colony, but 
amongst them ail there was but one who lacked a friend to welcome 
him on his arrival. Amidst the general rejoicings going on around 
him, this man stood alone on the deck, unknown and unheeded by all ; 
in all that crowd of persons thronging hitherand thither was no proffer- 
ed hand or kindly voice for him, but all on whom his eyes fell seemed 
as strange in his sight as were the shores that now surrounded him, 
Yet withal there was that in the manner of the man which bespoke 
him very little moved by the loneliness of his situation and as little 
hurt by the contrast of that loneliness with the social happiness of all 
others on board beside himself; with an air of idle curiosity he lei. 
surely watched the busy movements, and listened to the aniruated 
voices of those around him, and when at length his curiosity Appeared 
to be satisfied, with an expression of quict indifference, ne drew from 
the ample pocket of his trunk hose, a most capycious meerschaum, 
which having filled with tobacco and alighted, he threaded his way 
through the crowd that blocked up the ceck of the vessel, towards the 
cabin, raising at intervals in hia progress sundry smal! clouds of 
smoke, which by the very manner of their ejectment from the bow! 
of the meerschaum and the lips of the smoker, bespoke perfect satis. 
faction and contentment. He was a short man, and witha! advanced 


| in agé, as evidenced by the few straggling grey hairs, which, drawn 

to the back of his head and confined there in a pigtail, hung down be- 
neath his high, broad brimmed hat, betwixt his stooping shoulders, 
and bya certain redundancy of stomach. H's {atures were wrinkled, 
yet florid—expressive rather of an idle and dreamy interest in what 
was going on around him, than an active sympathy therein, and if 
the half closed grey eye scrutinized keenly whatever it rested on, it 
was rather the scrutiny of a speculative dreamer, accustomed to look 
on human nature from a very great distance, than the active inquir- 
ing glance of one who by habit and sympathies had been théreto more 
closely approximated. Thus, notwithstanding there was a something 
in the speculation of that grey eye which with many would have be. 
tokened the keen inquirer and close observer, yet Mynheer Hans 
Myer (for such was the old man’s name) was bat a mere child in that 
very necessary knowledge ’yclept “ of the world,” and probably the 
very content of mind, which we have seen him exhibit under circum. 
stances calculated to give rise to very unphilosophical sensations 
arose not so much from any practical application or observance of phi. 
losophical doctrines, as from his utter ignorance of those difficulties 
which his altered situation would most probably entail on him. To say 
the truth, Hans Myer was in the correct sense of the term possessed 
of very indifferent philosophy, and was therefore altogether ineapable 
of philosophic indifference. 

Had any one inquired of Hans Myer what were his reasons for quit- 
ting his country at his advanced period of life, or his designs in thus 
emigrating to a newly settled country where the greater part of those 
comforts and conveniences which he had so long enjoyed must ne- 
cessarily be foregone, we have no doubt he would have been much 
surprised to find himself unable to give any definite reply to the in. 
quiry; or had they inquired what particular mode of life he intended 
to follow whereby to gain his bread in that new country he had chosen 
for his home, doubtless the question would then for the first time have 
been presented tu his mind. It is true he had, in the midst uf those 
studies which had, up to this period, formed the chief occupation 
of his life, and were at that period forbidden by law and scarcely 
discredited by any, entertained some vague idea of discovering 
a gold mine, it being pretty generally believed by the credulous, that 
North America was quite as rich in the precious metals as the 
more southern continent had been found, only hitherto nobody had 
| been lucky enongh to discover them ; it is true also that he had heard 

that there were choice herbs and simples of the most wondrous pow- 

er in the new country—such as Europe knew not, from the yet un- 
| known properties of which, the most miraculous effects might be: 
produced—the m ost astounding results obtained ; and yellow glitter 
| ing earths which it was thought science might easily transmaute into 
| gold: and day by day and month by month all these ideas dwelt in 
| his imagination, propagating a thousand wild absurdities and fancies 
| there, until the wish to see with his own eyes the wonders of which 
| he had heard, and to try his fortune in that new land, where in his 
ardent and unpractised imagination so much seemed awaiting his 
arrival, became too great to be longer resisted. 

At that day the meaning of the term “ science” was widely diffe- 
rent from the sign'fication we now ordinarily attach to that phrase ; 
| then the term was used to denote a something mysterious and unap- 
| proachable by mere mortal eapacity. The intimate union between 

















canses and eff-cts, which even some philosophers of the prevent age 
have enveloped in sufficient mystery, was then accounted for by the 
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e@upposition of preternatural or supernatural agencies lurking betwixt, 


nor could any but the most obvious circumstances occur without | 


giving rise to the most monstrous and absurd hypotheses in the way 


of explanation. Thus, even so late as that period, many a pale al. 
chemist wasted away his life over the noxious fumes of the furnace | 


and the crucible, inthe earnest endeavor and most sanguine hope of 
acquiring the power to tranemute the lesser metals into gold; many 
a wanand haggard astrologer passed the watches of the night in 
celeulating the influence of those stars thattwinkled so high above 
fis head, on the concerns of poor mortals at so great a distance be- 
low them; many a sorcerer in the darkened chamber hidden from 
the eyes of men, opened bis book inscribed with mystic characters, 
meaningless to the uninitiated, and describing his magic circle, mut- 


tered his incantations to cal! up and compel to his bidding, those spi- | 
Fits in which he not only believed, but over whose will he imagined | 
Such, generally, was | 


himself possessed of an irresistible control. 
the so called science of that day, and so firmly was the possibility of 
holding communion with spirits of other worlds of different natures 
and dispositions believed in, @d so necessary was this communion 
held to be for those who would acquire an insight into the mysteries 
of science, that in England the prevalent iniquity it was thought pro- 
per to curb, by the passage of an express act of parliament, under 


Jaid to their charge. 


parage worthy Hans Myer in the opinion of the reader when we 
stete that the particular character of the science of which he propos- 


4 to avail himself in the great discoveries he anticipated in the New | 


World, and in which from long study and such investigation as the 
gubject admitted, he considered himself a proficient, was quite in 
lueeping with the general knowledge of the period in which he lived. 


He, himself, in the course of a not very short life, had, as he so- | 


lemnly averred, been three several times on the point of acquiring the 
great secret and desideratum beneath which the art of transmuting 


teundrous power of preserving perpetual youth, and once he had, as 
ihe ever insisted, raised the demon Zabdiel. Unfortunately for those 
desirous of an eternity on earth, his retort had in each case burst 


just as he was on the point of reaping the reward of his labors; and | 
all benefit which might have accrued either to himself or mankind | 


generally, from the compelled visit of the demon was effectually pre- 


the most approved usages, and in the face of all established prece- 
dents, mysteriously and unaccountably broke through the magic cir- 


cle which the philosopher for his protection had drawn around him, | 
and that too, just as he was on the point of propounding some knotty | 


question, which if answered might possibly have exercised an influ. 
ence on generations yet unborn. Doubtless some form had been 
emitted, or some mystic word was wanting to make the incantation 


complete, or Hans Myer would have prospered better: as it was he | 


was so bethumped and bepummelled by the fiend that he became 
senseless, and found himself, on his recovery, lying on the ground, 
his wand broken, his robe torn, and his eye blackened by the fist of 
the infernal sprite that had assailed him. 

Hans Myer was now no longer young, but though his youth had 
passed away, yet the hopes of his youth were as strong and as vigo- 
Tous as ever, and as is perhaps ever the case, his creed as a philoso- 
pher, strengthened by habit, gathered fresh force with each revolving 
year. 

With the particular views before set forth, or rather with no parti- 


+ . . . . | 
cular views at all, other than the expectation of discovering he hard- 
iy knew what, it is almost superfluous to say that Hans Myer brought | 


to New Amsterdam no accession of mercantile genius in himself, or 
mercaatile commoditics as his stock in trade, neither was agriculture 
atali likely tobe benefitted by his arrival, either by his example as 
an individual, or his precepts as a director of others. Old black- 
“otter books of the time of Caxtonand Wynkin de Worde, and man. 


wecripts mere ancient than they, written by the monks of by-gone | 
mes in the gloomy seclusion of their monasteries, were the only 
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stock in trade of Mynheer Hans, and retorts, crucibles, and chemical 
appliances, astrolabes, and astrological instruments, were the only 
implements he brought to the colony. 

Bat if these things were likely to gain him little wealth or credit 
in his new home, fur amongst the numerous wants of the colony, it 
had no need of astrology or sorcery, he brought with him as a full 
and ample apology to the colonists for the absence of every thing 
else, a living and breathing object of attraction to all, that seemed 
likely to make his arrival as welcome—nay! much more so!—as 
that of others who brought with them much greater store of worldly 
advantages, and this object on whom all eyes were soon turned in 
admiration, was his daughter. 

To say that Roosje Myer was beautiful, would be but to give a 
very faint idea of her fascinations; it was not the light blue eye 
alone, but the merry laughter that seemed to make its abode there, 
that made up their witching expression; it was not the mere fea. 
tures, faultless though they were, that constituted the charm which 


| bound the beholder, but the animated looks, the varied expression 


that played across them with every successive feeling :; and so it was 
not the perfect form alone, but the graceful movement and change of 
gesture that seemed in every succeeding moment to present to the 


| pleased eye some fresh image of beauty. 
which act witches were burnt by the score, in many instances con- | 


Seasing with great apparent satisfaction the several acts of witchcraft | nal for a gencral commotion among the unmarried portion of the little 


| community, and it was remarked of some of the married even, that 
Having thus much premised, we trust it will not much tend to die- 


As a matter of course, her appearance among them was the sig- 


at this period they looked remarkably spiteful at their homely-looking 
crows. But of the young, the bearing became more erect, rapiers 
were worn with a nicer adjustment, doublets were brushed more re- 
gularly than had been wont, over shoulders short cloaks were more 


| jauntily thrown, and mustachios of all colors, from light to blackness, 


were suddenly trimmed to a fiercer curl. Trunk hose and doublets, 
that as useless finery had long been lain aside, were again paraded, 
and the silken rosettes then worn on the instep of the light heeled 
shoe, on holidays, grew, on her account, most monstrous in mag. 


nitude. 
metals laid hid; twice he had distilled an alembic possessing the | 


But Mynheer Hans’ daughter paid little hced to those flattering 


| attentions on the part of the cavaliers of New Amsterdam; as each, 
| by the practice of such homely gallantry as then flourished in the 


colony, endeavored to fix her attention. Roosje Myer only laughed, 
and whenever, as not unfrequently happened, entertaining “ scrious 
intentions,” the most earnest spoke of marriage, on such occasions 


| Roosje Myer laughed the more. 
vented by the insane conduct of the fiend himself, who, contrary to | 


But as regards Mynheer Myer himself, affairs soon began to wear 
a very serious aspect. A small stock of ready cash had for a time 
kept off the stern necessity of seeking a livelihood, which otherwise 
he must have immediately felt ; it enabled him, also, to settle him- 
celf in his new home with a much greater degree of comfort than 
might have been anticipated, (indeed there are few troubles but 


| yield readily to the “ready,”) and whilst it lasted he occupied 


himself in making strong efforts to effect some of those schemes 
which had so haunted his imagination in Holland. It was not long, 
however, before he found that gold mines by no means abounded, at 
least in that part of the continent on which he had chosen his abode, 
and his art failed in obtaining any other result from his laburs in the 


| laboratory, than such as had usually attended them in the other he. 
misphere ; the earths that he subjected to his experiments, resolutely 


refused to yield a single particle of gold, and in the numerous tribes 
of herbs and simples whose qualities he elicited or examined, he could 
discover no properties but such as were simply medicinal, and likely 


! to benefit if applied in certain distempers. 


To these last discoveries, however, little as he cared for them 
whilst suffering the bitterness of disappointment in higher aims, he 
became ma‘aly indebted for his after welfare, inasmuch as by apply- 
ing the knowledge derived therefrom, at a subsequent period, to the 
cure of those ailment: that sometimes afflicted the colonists, he soon 
became looked upon as a most skilful leech, and obtained a certaia 
standing in the colony which, under other circumstances, he must 
have looked for in vain. We are bound to state, however, in justice 
to his character as the most ancient physician of this goodly city, to 
peclare, that he relied not solely on the sanative qualities of his 
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herbs ; his knowledge of charms and planetary influences was made 
largely available in his practice, and as imagination sometimes cures 
diseases which medical knowledge has failed even to mitigate, per- 
haps the one branch of his practice was as beneficial to the cemmu- 
nity at large as the other : at all events, if his patients did sometimes 
suffer, he at least was benefitted by their sufferings} nor did it require 
more than the lapse of a few months after his “ debut” asa leech, to 
make him a distinguished and important individual in the town of 
New Amsterdam, and to enable him to draw a large professional in- 


come in such commodities as his patients had to offer, from the repu- | 


tation thus acquired. 

Things went on smoothly now with Hans Myer, and as is most 
usually the case, in compliance with a most perverse principle of our 
nature, having no earthly trouble to afflict him, he must therefore 
make to himself a source of discomfort. 

When a man once makes up his mind to be miserable, he never has 
to go far for a reason for being so. Hans Myer was notrich, and he 
must have abounding riches forsooth ! if not for himself, for his daugh- 
ter! In the ordinary course of mundane affairs, the accomplishment 
of this object would require more years than he could hope to live ; 
as a short road to its consummation, therefore, he betook himself again 
to his books of sorcery, which after the prior disappointment of his 
hopes, had been abandoned. His love of the occult sciences burned 
within him as fiercely as ever, and his belief in the possibility of bind- 
ing 2 spirit to his will, continued unabated. Accordingly, in the dark 
night, when the whole town of New Amsterdam was buried in 
quiet sleep, or, borne across the calm waters from the opposite shores, 
the how] of the wolf or the panther was alone heard; in the storm, 


when the wooden buildings rocked to and fro in the wind, and the | 
thunder pealed across the heavens; when the moon rode red in the 


sky, throwing a lurid light over the waters of the mighty Hudson 
and the broad bay, and in the strange light the woods of Long 
Island locked dark and bloody ; at such times, secreted from all eyes, 
was Hans Myer at his incantations, for at such times, said the old 


books of sorcery over which he poured nightly, was the wished for | 
ascendancy to be acquired. Many and long were the incantations | 


that were then muttered within the low, dark, half-underground 
apartment which he called his study, but do what he could, Hans 
Myer was always unsuccessful. 

But there were nights when far other and more fitting work was 
going on in the house tenanted by the would-be sorcerer: when the 


moon rested quictly above the town, pouring a chaste and mellow light | 


on the waters on each side and the shores beyond; whitening the 
sails of some becalmed river craft bound on her week's passage to Al. 


bany; breaking in upon the strects of the town and driving the dark- | 


ness for shelter beneath the overhanging gables and projecting door- 
ways of the houses. At such times Roosje Myer sat in the back 
porch of the house which Hans Myer called his own, looking out up- 
on the little garden, and the waters, and the white mist, that floating 
up in the distance seemed as tho’ hiding from mortal eyes some world 
of happy spirits beyond, and on a sudden it was found that she no 
longer sat there alone. Who that cavalier was, who all at once took 
his place by the side of the maiden, whilst her father had locked and 
barred himself into his room, none knew, for he was never seen in 
the town except when sitting in the moonlight at her side : neither 
had any ever heard him speak, but hand locked in hand, whispering 
each other as none but lovers can whisper, they ever continued until 
the light waned, when the cavalier departed to return again with the 
fair weather and the moonlight, and be again seen sitting by her 
side. 

It is unnecessary to say that the first hint of this mysterious 
visitor, aroused the jealousy of half the young gallants of New Am. 
sterdam and the indignation of the remainder, and served likewise as 
a welcome topic of scandal to the women, who one and all protested 
in Low Dutch, their long entertained opinion that Roosje Myer was 
‘* no better than she should be.” As regards the men, however, they 
were by no means contented with this manner of revenging them- 
selves; there were those amongst them who wore long rapiers and 
understood the science of fence to perfection. Of these one of the 

Most expert undertook at the solicitation of his fellows to act as 





champion for the townsmen generally,and accordingly soon found an 
opportunity on the departure of the stranger from his accustomed seat 
| on the next fair moonlight to question him as to his name and resi- 


| dence, and the precise meaning to be attached to his secret eomings 


and goings into and from the town. A fierce answer was returned ; 
| there was just moonlight, enough for each to see the faint’flash of the 
| other’s blade, but they fought, and after a few passes the interrogator 
| was run through the shoulder. 
| Onmhearing thedefeat of their champion on the following morning 
_ the whole population of the place became outrageously furious; the 
| men threatened to bastinado the victor on his next appearance, and 
| the women, whose natural delicacy had been so shocked, that the 
| whole day had passed without their being able to attend to a single 
, domestic avocation, sent a deputation in the evening to Hans Myer, 
for the purpose of informing him of the circumstances, of expatiating 

largely on the iniquity of his daughter, and of advising him to send 
| the wench out of the colony. 

On the receipt of the astounding intelligence Mynheer Hans be- 
came overwhelmed with the most intense astonishment : in all his 
| calculations of probabilities as an astrologer, he hed never calculated 
| on such a probability as this, and never was transmutation more sud- 
den and complete than that which took place in the feelings of the 
philosopher. 

In a fit of the deepest abstraction Hans Myer entered the room 
where his daughter sat ; thrice he strode to and fro the apartment, 
then stopped and looked intently at his daughter. Asyet he evident- 
ly had not been able to shake off his astonishment sufficiently to com- 
prehend the extent of his mischance, to calculate the amount of guilt 
which his daughter bad committed, or whether indeed she had done 
anything sufficiently wrong to call for either reprehension or reproof. 
As tho’ aware of this he took his daughter gently by the arm and 
led her to her chamber in silence, then locking the door and putting 
the key in his pocket, he cast his eyes |firmly,on nothing, and conti. 
nued to look thereon for some minutes, perfectly quiescent and mo- 
tionless the while ; but suddenly recollecting that something must 
be wrong and that he had altogether forgotten it, he pulled the still 
| remaining grey hairs whieh he wore behind his head in a pig-tail to 
assisthis memory. It had the desired effeet ; returning to the room 
| 





| he had left, he provided himself with tobacco, his meerschaum, a bot- 
tle of schiedam and a red woollen night eap ; he then strode slowly 


and deliberately to his study and locked himself in to think the mat- 
over ‘* a loisir.” 


PART II. 


No sooner had Mynheer Hans Myer fastened himself into his 
, chamber or study, than pouring a most liberal potation from the bot- 
tle before him into an old fashioned drinking glass, the which he 
drank at the imminent risk of suffocation, as though to shut out all 
sounds from without that might interfere with the full developement 
of his thoughts, he pulled his woollen head gear over his ears, and 
then applying his well. filled meerschaum to the flame of the lamp that 
burned before him, he sank back in the high armed chair in which 
| he had seated himself, with his mind existing in so very complex a 
state as would have sorely puzzled the most able metaphysician to 
have analyzed. With the deep silence, broken only by the monoto- 
nous smacking of his lips as successive jets of smoke broke from be- 
twixt them, Hans Myer made the most prodigious mental effort to 
understand the exact purport of the intelligence he bad received, and 
the precise change in his position which would be wrought by the cir. 
cumstance spoken of, supposing it to be true: but his efforts were 
unavailing, and even as he pondered in extreme perplexity, dense 
clouds of smoke arose from the bowl of the meerschaum he held, 
spreading and thickening over head and anon gathering in the cor- 
_ ners and floating hither and thither through the room, until the ap- 
pearance of the walls opposite the sorcerer, grew gloomy and indis- 
tinct, and the black magical characters inscribed on the pages of the 
_ open book at the further end ef the table, were undistinguishable 

from the spot were he sat. Emb!ematic of the indistinet ideas then 
| floating over the old man’s mind was that smoke-filled room, for 
| tierein all was confused and ill defined, and the most faint and per- 
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plexed images were alone present to the mental as well as bodily vi- 
sion. Now whether this was to be attributed entirely to the sudden. 
ness of the emergency in which in so unlooked fsr a manner he found 
himself placed—whether this mental cunfusion resulted altogether | 
from the unexpectedness of the intelligence he had received, or whe- 
ther indeed the unsparing use of the contents of the bottle before him, | 
to which in his reverie Hans Myer continually applied himself, had 
not contributed, if not to produce, at least to prolong the inactivity of | 
the judgment, cannot at this period be determined ; but it is certain | 
that from some one of the causes above propounded the effect was 
produced, so that, as we have said before, the dim and shadowy ap- 
pearance, in the eyes of the philosopher, of things external, was truly 
emblematic of the obscurity that enveloped the thoughts within. 

Unheeded by Hans Myer in his reverie, hour after hour flew by, 
and midnight found him in the same frame of miad, the same posi- 
tien of body, and occupied in precisely the same manner as when we 
‘Jeft him but now : indeed, save that the schiedam was now very low 
in the bottle, we might well say that no change of any kind had 
since that time, taken place. 

“ That ever man should have daughters,” thought Mynheer Hans, 
as he peered intently through the thick smoke to satisfy himself that 
somebody hadn’t got into his sorcerers’ robe, then hanging on the 
opposite wall—** That ever man should have daughters,” thought he, 
turning his pigtail to the back of his head, said pigtail having got 
over his shoulder in reaching forward at the bottle, that from some un- 
known cause scemed much farther from him than it appeared to be: 
“ A plague on all womankind,” continued Hans Myer, now solilo- 
quizing aloud—‘‘one knows not how to deal with them; I would the 
devil had them—a!!—all”—and the philosopher verified his wish by 
the utterance of a mighty oath in Low Dutch—fearful in sound as a 
peal of thunder. 

‘I thank thee, Hans Myer,” said a voice in reply. 

Hans Myer looked through the thick smoke on all sides but saw | 
nothing; then suddenly recollecting that somebody might be under 
the table, he drew his legs hastily back, and with a quickened pulse 
peered cautiously thereunder. “It was the wind,” said he, as he 
turned his eyes again round the room and drew his breath more free- | 
ly, and as he spoke, the wind which was rising, passed with a low 
indistinct mutter round the corner of the house, as though for the 
purpose of strengthening his belief in the assertion. 

“It was surely the wind,” said Hans Myer again as he seated 
himself; then lifting up the bottle for the purpose of filling the old 
fashioned drinking glass, he continued; “ A plague on womankind,” | 
said Hans Myer bitterly—‘I drink to their utter confusion,”—and 
therewith emptying his glass, and smacking bis lips, with unsteady | 
hand he placed the drinking vessel on the table, chaunting the while, 
with many outstretchings of the arms and wavings of the hands, with 
much rolling to and fro of the body, and also with full developement | 
of the powers of a very vigorous pair of lungs for one of his age, a | 
verse of some ancient Dutch ditty by the burden of which the sex 
feminine were placed under the especial patronage of the arch fiend 
himself. 

Having effected thus much, Hans Myer experienced considerable 
mental relief, and re-lighting his pipe, he again resumed his medita- | 
tions. How long these lasted he could never with any certainty de- 
termine, but he was at length aroused by the utterance of a low | 
** Hem,” as of somebody within the apartment about to address him, 
and looking silently through the smoke to the other side of the table 
before him, he plainly discerned he had a companion. 

“ Good even to ye, Hans Myer,” said the stranger in Dutch, on 
seeing himself observed, “‘ we have met at last.” 

“T want not thy society, scurvy companion!” replied Hans, who 
for certain reasons had no other feeling than indignation to bestow on 





to the door or I will call the watch at the bridge.” 
“Ho! ho! anexcellent jest, i’ faith,” said the stranger, uttering a | 


sardome laugh, the expression of which made the blood of Hans | 


Myer curdle in his veins. “ You are facetious, Mynkeer Hans.” 
The tone in which this was spoken and the glance at the features 
of the straoger which the sharpened vision of Hans Myer at length 


| an unlimited power of carrying his will into effect. 
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caught through the smoke, seemed equally to forbid all further threat- 
enings, and with a vague feeling of terror at his heart, in accents 
that faltered on his tongue, it was not without much difficulty that he 
demanded the name of the stranger, and the nature of his particular 
business at that Jate hour of the night with him, Hans Myer. 

Without immediately replying to the query, the stranger with an air 
of the most perfect unconcern and disembarassment, first helped him- 
self from the bottle that stood on the table before the conjuror, and 
then in atone of the easiest familiarity observed : ‘‘ Thou hast a fine 
atmosphere here, Mynheer—warm and close—purely Siygian as 
could be expected on mere earth. We of a warmer clime, however,’ 
continued the stranger with a very significant look, * do feel but cold 
and chilly, even in smoke and heat like this.” Herewith the stran- 
ger shuddered, although scarce perceptibly, and drawing his ehort 
cloak of blackest velvet more closely around him, he continued : 
“* Touching thy question, Mynheer, I am he with whom thou hast 
long wished to become acquainted—a eommunion with whom it has 
been the object of thy earliest hope, thy latest wish to establish, 
Men know me by many names, but when they would most traduce, 
they call me—the devil.” 

“The devil!” ejaculated Hans Myer, foreing himself almost 
through the back of his chair in his terror at this sudden encounter 
with one whom he had never sought save when entrenched behind the 
strong defences of magic. 

‘“* Compose thyself, Mynheer,” said the stranger, secing the affright 
which had seized upon his host. ‘* Compose thyself, Mynheer Hans,’s 
he continued, pushing the schiedam towards him as he spoke, and 
which seemed to glow like a blue flame within the bottle whilst the 
tonch of his fingers remained thereon. ‘ Drink, Hans, thou hast rare 
beverage there! hot and potent! well befitting the palate of either 
devil or Dutehman—drink !” 

What would not Hans Myer have given at that moment to have 
formed the centre of a sorcerer’s circle; what would he not have given 
to have been enveloped in his robe, and had his book of magic open 
before him; but even his magician’s wand was denied him in the 
emergency, and he had to make, unaided and in his natural person, 
the best use he could of his situation. Drawing a deep breath, with 
his eyes bent on the stranger in order to gain early intelligence of any 
attempted, assault he reached his hand cautiously out to the schiedam, 
and having fortified himself by a sufficing draught, he felt somewhat 
reassured. 

“ So,” said the stranger, observing the returning courage of his 
host, “‘ we shall now understand each other. Thou hast troublous 
wishes that kill thy rest, Mynheer, and thou dost wish mine aid. Is 
jt not so ?” said the stranger, with a low chuckle. 

Hans Myer looked wistfully towards his implements of sorcery, 


as though he would have much preferred coercing his visitor into a 


disciosure of the knowledge he required than receiving his aid in this 
free and easy manner; the present course was out of all rule—entirely 
without the sanction of precedents as laid down in his books,and tread- 
ing on ground which had never been tried before*to his knowledge, 


| no wonder that he felt uncasily apprehensive of accidents : stripped, 


however, of all choice in the matter, he at length uttered an admis- 
sion in a very low tone of voice that the surmise of his mysterious 
companion was in the main a correct one. 

‘* What are thy wishes, worthy sir?” enquired the stranger ina 
patronizing tone, and with the easy indifference of one conscious of 
What are thy 
desires, worthy Hans ?—I take much pains in helping men to their 


| desires, I do assure thee—much pleasure—infinite pleasure!” and as 


the stranger dwelt on the pleasure which the satisfaction of men’s de- 


| sires gave him, he chuckled amazingly. Throwing aside his terrors 


| as the easy and familiar manner of the stranger became momentarily 
the author of this unwarranted intrusion on his privacy. “ Get thee | 


more felt, Hans Myer at length ventured to hint that if there was one 


| wish in his bosom paramount to all others, it was the desire of pos- 


sessing the philosopher's stone. 

Hereupon the stranger fixed his eyes, that seemed to glow like a 
couple of lighted cigars through the smoke and gloom of the apart- 
ment upon his host, and continued to gaze at him with a keen scru- 
tiny that obliged him tu squeeze himself as tightly into one corner of 
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his high-backed armchair as he possibly could; this lasted for some 
sceonds, a sneer of the most withering contempt, as Hans Myer 
could plainly perceive, then curled around the corners of his mouth, 
and when that passed away, he indulged in a fit of noisdiess, yet devil 
ish laughter which might have passed off undetected, but that Hans 








hidden ;—and hark ye, Hans—sapient Hans—Hans the philosopher 
—Hans of the quiet conscience—thy daughter—ho, he, ho! thy 
daughter !"” 

“What of my daughter?” gasped Hans Myer, who, daring the 
utterance of those prophetical denunciations that had preceded, hed 


Myer saw him through the smoke rocking to and fro on the chair in | maintained a most stoical indifference—* What of my daughter?” he 


which he sat, whilst his features were distorted with derisive mockery, | 
seemingly in spite of himself. 

At length the stranger recovered his composure sufficiently to 
speak. ‘* Thou dost dream, Mynheer,” said he in the blandest tone, 
(and indeed Hans thought he «id feel somewhat confused and mysti- 
fied) —“* thou dost dream, Mynheer !—there is no such thing in na- 
ture—the thing you speak of is but the phantom of the alchemist’s | 
brain, (betwixt ourselves it was I placed it there,) and is as unsub- 
stantial and unrcal asa miser’s charity or a convicted rogue’s repen- | 
tance.” | 

Hans Myer opened his eyes to a width that seemed quite as super- 
natural asall the other circumstances attending the affair, on receiv- 
ing this to him astounding piece of information, and pulled his pigtail | 


violently, in order to assure himself that he was awake. ‘“ Donder!” 
he ejaculated at length, when the intensity of his astonishment had 
abated sufficiently to allow the power of speech, and forgetting in his 
amazement all terror or feer of his infernal visitor, ** thou wilt tell me 
next that I, Hans Myer, have no substance—that I myself am unreal 
—a name—existing but in sound—and that substance is not”—and 
Hans Myer clzsped his hands over his stomach as though to deprecate 
the bringing forward any such additional absurdity. 

“There will in due time arise philosophers who will tell ye even 
that,” replied the stranger in a quiet tone; ‘‘ but have ye no other de_ 
sires, My nheer ?—Hark ye! These be the more legitimate desires of | 
wise men with the means of obtaining them. Wouldst thou be rich? | 
—Turn wine dealer,or trade with the West Indies for Indians ! Dost 
thou sigh for glory?—I led Cortes to Mexico and gave Peru to Pi- 
zarro! Art thou emulous of a name for learning—a name that shall 
live and be known to future ages ?—I wiil help thee frame a system 
wherein the existence of the Eternal One shall be denied—the virtue 
men hanker after then shall prove to be prejudices of education—and 
religion and priestcraft made synonymous terms. Do this and thou 
shalt be famous for ever! Thou may’st by my aid sell the colony to 
the English, cheat the Indians of their lands, or gain an influence 
over the minds of men of all nations and kindred—a name which shall 
influence the conductof succeeding generations.” 

Hans Myer shook his head resolutely, and in a firm tone of voice 
demanded “ if that was all?” 

‘* All!” ejaculated the stranger, now cesting a look of unrestrained 
malignity and bitterest contempt upon his host. “ All,say ye! Do 
I not offer thee unbounded wealth, undying fame, or unfading glory ? 
for each of which your race have at all times deemed it no hard bar- 
gain to barter their souls and hopes of eternity ? Have I not offered 
thee mine aid which would render thy success certain, whilst they 
have perilled and lost all with the bare possibility of suecess be- 
fore them—and thou dost ask—ungrateful as thou art—if that is | 
all !” 

“ At present I have a conscience and a quiet one,” remarked | 
Hans Myer, laconically. 

‘“* Pshaw !” exclaimed the stranger, witha devilish sneer,‘ if thou 
dost so prize that which thou callest thy conscience, or so dread its | 
power, what wonldst thon with me?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Hans Myer, in a very decided tone, “ No. | 
thing !” 

“ My curse on ye—craven—idiot!” exclaimed the stranger, break- 
ing out into astrain of furious invective mingled with the bitterest 
sarcasm ; ‘thou wouldst call up spirits at thy will—thon! pshaw! 
—thou wouldst commune with the secret principle of Evil, and yet 
startest at that phantom thou callest thy conscience! I leave ye, as 
scarcely fit divciple for atravelling mountebank, and I leave ye for | 
ever! But first fisten tothy future destiny! Wealth thou shalt never 
aequire—fame thou shalt never know—thy silly dabblings in the 
clear stream of science, as they have hitherto done, shall serve but 

to darken the waters beneath which the great truths of nature lie 











repeated hysterically, while a sense of suffocation in the throat, and 
a sudden swelling of the veins about the face and neck, seemed in 
one of his apoplectic habits, very much like the forerunner of a fit— 
‘“‘ What of my daughter ?” screamed Hans Myer in an agony. 

‘She shall wed a wanderer.and an outeast,” continued the stran- 
ger with an expression of devilish glee, “look to her even now, 
Mynheer—even now she is away—she has left you—look to her 
room and you shall find her flown—Away! but stop! I give you 
farewell—your hand.” 

Stupified and confounded Hans Myer seemed deprived at once of 
strength andspeech. Liistlessly he fell back into the chair from 
which he had started up on hearing the first mention of his daugh- 
ter’s name by the stranger, and as he did so, his mysterious friend ap- 
proached towards him and seized his powerless hand. At the first 
touch the blood seemed to start back with a sudden pang to the 
heart, and the hand seemed to burn as though it were brought into 
contact with a fierce flame. 

“* Farewell,” said the stranger as he looked with a malignant grin 
upon the distorted physiognomy of the host who found himself una. 
ble either to move or scream in his agony ; “* Farewell,” he repeated, 
shaking the hand with a light undulating motion which made it feel 
as though glowing with ten-fold heat, ‘ your conscience be your 
comfort— Farewell.” 


With these words throwing the hand and arm from him with a sud- 


| denness and force that had well nigh dislocated it from the shoulder, 


he turned on his heel—uttered a long and hearty laugh as Hage 
Myer now finding his voice, began to roar out at the top of his lunge, 
and then slowly disappeared in the smoke of the aparment. 

No great time had elapsed before the noise which Mynheer Hans 
made aroused the whole neighborhood. Some were of opinion that 
the English of Connecticut, having surprised the drowsy watch, had 
fallen pell mell on the rear of the town ; others judged by the fearful 
clamor, that at least the whole confederate force of the Five Nations 
was upon them ; and still as Hans Myer continued his roarings, im 
the gloom of the earliest morning, before objects, save those nigh at 
hand, could be well distinguished, the astonishment of those who 
heard grew greater, and their fears increased in exact proportion. The 
shouting and hurrying to and fro of men, and the ery of women and 
children now resounded from all quarters ; drums beat and trumpets 
brayed ; and the din and confusion augmented by the barking of dogs 
and banging of doors and casements, were beyond precedent in New 
Amsterdam. Some, whilst peering out mistuok their neighbors hur- 
rying by, for the enemy, and slammed their dours to, with an energy 
that bespoke the extremity of their terrors ; others with ferocious des 
termination, swore they'd thrust their daggers into the wind shaking 
their casements if it made further effort to enter their domicilesz 
whilst still abeve all other sounds from doors, dogs, man, woman and 
child, for an ineredible distance around the neighborhood of his te- 
nement, was heard the continued roaring of Hans Myer, who seem- 
ed on that occasion to be gifted with a three lion power of lungs. 

In a short time after the alarm had been given, a few of the most 
valorous of the burghers, armed with pikes, rapiers and matchlocks, 
and followed by a half-dressed crowd of both sexes bearing torches, 
proceeded towards the quarter in which the alarm had originated; 
but no enemy, either English or Indian, could be seen, and the 
sounds that still swelled upon the breeze were soon ascertained tu 
proceed from the house of Hans Myer. On entering therein, and 
breaking open the door of the room into which that individual had 
fastened himself, he was found sitting in his high-backed chair, @ 
lamp flickering with a feeble flame on the tabie before him, and he, 
himself, apparently bereft of his wits, for his eyes rolled wildly in his 
head, and the only words he seemed capable of uttering in reply to 
the hurried questions put to him were such as in ominous conjunc~ 

tion coupled together his daughter and the devil. 
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In vain they sought for Roosje Myer; the window of the room 
into which she had been locked by her father on the preceding even- 
ing was found open, but no traces of the maiden herself could be 
found. Hans Myer they carried to his bed, and bled and blistered 
him according to the most approved usage of the time, and it was 


said he had had a fit,—an opinion that seemed more than probable | 


JONATHAN. 


In the end, however, he consoled himself by attributing his failure 
to the influence of the curse, and by degrees learnt to confine himself 
to the compassing such ends as probably were much more conducive 

| to his real happiness than those he failed to achieve. Abandoning 
| alchemy, astronomy, and necromancy, he became the most skilful 
leech in the northern parts of the continent, and although debarred 


as he was found to have lost entirely the use of his right arm. But | the amassing immense wealth, he at least acquired sufficient for all 


this was not the popular belief; the gentler sex shook their heads 
sagely and averred one and all, that if Hans Myer had had a fit that 
eouldu’t have carried off his daughter. No! the fiend was certainly | 
at the bottom of the affair, and doubtless could give a good account | 
of the baggage whose very looks had all along, as they said, pro. | 
claimed her his fitting subject ; to add weight to this opinion, it was 
shortly afterwards recollected by one of her rejected admirers, that | 
the room from which she had disappeared, had, on the entrance of 
those who were in search of her, a decided smell of brimstone: this | 
‘was enough, in the minds of the townspeople generally ; her fate was 

no longer a matter of doubt. 

It so happened, however, that before many weeks had elapsed | 
there arrived in the town of New Amsterdam, two persons, a male | 
and female ; what was the astonishment of the one sex to see in the 
latter, Roosje Myer, in her own proper person, looking more blooming 
and beautiful than ever, and how great was the envy of the younger 
and unmarried portion of the former sex to find in the stranger who | 
accompanied her, the self same cavalier who had on sundry occasions 
been sitting with her in the moonlight at the porch of her father’s | 
house: the astonishment of the one and the envy of the other, how. | 
ever, were much augmented when it was found that the daughter of 
Hans Myer had become the wife of the cavalier. 

As for Hans Myer himself, who had by this time recovered his 
health, his spirits, and the use of his arm, he appeared not at all as- 
tonished at the circumstance, for he had relied implicitly on the pro- 
pitecy of the stranger, and when on his recovery he learnt the loss 
of his daughter, he awaited her return with most exemplary patience, | 
doubting nothing that she would in due time come back, bringing 
with her the wanderer and outcast whom destiny had allotted her | 
for a husband. It was with the air of a man, therefore, who has | 
determined to submit to the worst with @ good grace, that he wel. | 
comed the truant home, and calling together his neighbors and ac- 
quaintance, he made a joyous feast on the occasion, and in the course 
of the evening, to a terrified, but admiring audience, he related for 
the first time, the whole of the circumstances attending his singular 
interview with the fiend. 

It could not be expected that all liad sufficient strength of faith 
to credit so astounding a relation ; come who called themselves wise, 
shook their heads and laughed, and afterwards whispered about 
amongst themselves, that in the anxiety of mind consequent on the 
information he had received in the evening, Hans Myer had had 
a dream—which dream being well calculated to augment his dis. 
quiet, had ended in a fit, and that the running away of his daugh. 
ter on that particular evening, as said to be foretold by the fiend, 


was @ mere coincidence, as the occurrence of the fact might easily 
have been anticipated. 


Indeed, in after times, some of these men, who, as Hans Myer said, | 
were wise in their own conceit only, affected to hint this supposition | 
to him as a true solution of the whole circumstance ; but he laughed 
the idea to scorn, and appealed to the subsequent experience of his 
life, which had in all things accorded with the friend's prophecy, as 
substantial confirmation of the interview having taken place accord- 


mg to his representation. His daughter did marry a wanderer and an 
outcast, for her lover was an English royalist exiled by the Puritan 
party under the Protectorate government, but who on the restoration 
regained his confiscated estates, whereby the daughter of the Dutch 
leech found herself the wife of an English knight. In all other re- 
spects the curse or prophecy had attached itself to his after life, not 
only in a literal sense, but had proved true in its utmost latitude, for 
Hans Myer, notwithstanding the laborious and painful research with 
which he had striven to penetrate into the mysteries of science, never 


did attain fame, and equally as unsuccessfu! had been all his attempts 
to realize the wealth he longed for. 


| sionary labors. 


| paw.” 
| in this direction. 


| practical purposes. Accordingly, to the day of his death, Hans 


Myer continued to treat with the utmost disrespect any surmise tend- 
ing to throw discredit on the fact of his interview with the fiend, or 
to lead to the supposition that he had “dreamt a dream;” and he 
died, not only in the firm conceit of its truth himself, but leaving be- 


| hind Fifm by far the greater portion of his friends and acquaintances 


firmly established in the same opinion. 


So 


ADVENTURES IN AFRICA. 

A volume has recently been published in London, from which the fol- 
lowing highly interesting extracts are taken. The author, Rev. Mr. 
Moffat, has been for many years a faithful and diligent laborer among 
the heathen, as the agent, in South Africa, of the London Missionary So- 
ciety. He is spoken of by an Edinburgh reviewer as “a man of quick 
intelligence, and remarkable sagacity, and one who appears to have been 
in every way singularly well adapted to the difficult situation into which 
Providence has thrown him. From youth to middle age he has spent 
his life in privations, vicissitudes, and dangers, of which stay-at-home 
people can hardly form an idea; and which few men possess the courage 
fortitude, and physical hardihood to encounter, and much less to perse- 
vere under.” 

As St. Paul was a tent-maker, Mr. Moffat is also an artisan, and more 
than that, being not only acquainted with carpentry work, but with agri- 
culture, the sextant, map-making, ect. He is an excellent shot, as will 


| be learned from the extracts below, and possessed of the personal hardi- 


hood, and presence of mind, essential in the forrest. A knowledge of 
medicine and surgery appear also to have been among Mr. Moffat’s use~ 
ful acquirements ; and with his own hands he printed the Gospels, which 
he had translated in the language of the country, as well as school-books, 
hymn-books, and other useful ttacts. With a brief sketch of the leading 
events of his life, we close these preliminary remarks. 


In the course of his leng sojourn among the Bechuanas and Namaquas, 
and the neighboring tribes, Mr. Moffat has made several journeys to 
Cape Town on private business, or for objects connected with his mis- 
On one of these journeys he was married to a young la- 
dy to whom he appears to have been engaged before he left England, 
and who has been his faithful companion in the desert. In the wilds of 
Africa he has had a large family, and experienced a full share of domes- 
tic affliction and calamity, though his wife must have been, not only a ve- 
ry great addition to his happiness, but to his usefullness asa laborer 
smong the heathen. The year before last, Mr. Moffat, for the first time 


| since his departure, visited England, to give an sccount of his extraor- 
| dinary labors, and more extraordinary ultimate success. 
| stand, he has frequently done crally, but better by the publication of the 
| interesting work before us, which he has bequeathed as a legacy to the 


This, we under- 


multitude of friends of all classes who have shown him kindness, before 


| he shall finally return to the far-distant scene of his labors, his conflicts, 


and his triumphs. The country of his adoption has become that of his 
affections ; the wilderness, now no longer a wilderness, his beloved 
home. 


We left our intrepid missionary making his way to the court of the 
renowned African sovereign, Moselekatse, the king of the warlike Ma- 
tabeles, ‘‘ The Great King of Heaven,” “‘ The Elephant,” “‘ The Lion’s- 
Moffat was the first white man who had ever penetrated so far 


It will be remembered that he came hither with the 
ambassadors whom Moselekatse had sent tc the mission station to ex- 


| amine and report on the wonders to be seen there; and with other se- 


cret diplomatic objects which were not avowed. In his reception of the 
white man, the representative of the powerful race of whom so mary 
fables were told—this barbarous sovereign, the Napoleon of the desert, 
endeavored to impress him with a due sense of his own power and dig- 
nity. As this is the most important of the native tribes whom Mr. Mef- 
fat visited, and equal in interest to any of the relations given by Park ox 
Clapperton, we must present the “ Lion’s Paw’’ with some ceremony. 

“ He came up to us, and having been instructed in our mode of salu- 
tation, gave each a clumsy but hearty shake of the hand. He then po- 
litely turned to the food, which was placed at our feet, and invited us to 
partake. By this time the wagons were seen in the distance, and having 
intimated our wish to be directed to a place where we might encamp in 
the outskirts of the town, he accompanied us, keeping fast bold of my 


| right arm, though not in the most graceful manner, yet with perfect fa- 
| miliarity. ‘The land is before you; you are come to your son. 
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must sleep where you please.’ When the ‘moving houses,’ as the wa- 
gons were called, drew near, he took a firmer grasp of my arm, and 
looked on them with unutterable surprise; and this man, the terror of 


essence of despotism. The persons of the people, as well as their pos. 
sessions, were the property of their monarch. . . ‘ 


though his tyranny was such, that one would have supposed his cubjeitp 


thousands, drew back with fear, as one in doubt as to whether they were | would execrate his name, they were the most servile devotees of their 


not living creatures. When the oxen were unyoked, hee approached the 
wagon with the utmost caution, still holding me by one hand, and placing 
the other on his mouth, indicating his surprise. He looked at them 
very intently, particularly the wheels, and when told of how many 
pieces of wood each wheel was composed, his wonder was increased.— 
After examining all very closely, one mystery yet remained,—how the 
large band of iron surrounding the felloes of the wheel came to be in one 
piece without either end or joint. ‘Umbate, my friend and fellow-tra- 
veller, whose visit to our station had made him much wiser than his mas- 
ver, took hold of my right hand, and related what he had seen. ‘ My 
eyes,’ he said, ‘saw that very hand,” pointing to mine, ‘ cut these bars 
of iron, take a piece off one end, and then join them as you now see 
them.” A minute i tion ensued to discover the welded part. ‘ Does 
he give medicine to the iron?’ was the monarch’s inquiry. ‘No,’ said 
’Umbate, ‘ nothing is used but fire, a hammer and a chisel. Moselekatse 
then returned to the town, where the warriors were still standing as he 
Jeft them, who received him with immense bursts of applause. 

‘Some thousands of Matabele, composing several regiments, are dis- 
tinguished by the color of their shields, as well as the kind and profu- 
sion of feathers which generally adorn their heads, having also a long 
feather of the blue crane rising from their brows, all of which has an 
imposing effect at their onsent. Their arms consist of a shield, short 
spear, and club. The club, often made of the horn of a rhinoceros or 
hard wood, they throw with unerring precision, so as even to strike dead 
the smaller antelope. . . . . Moselekatse did not fail to supply us 
abundantly with meat, milk, and a weak kind of beer, made from the 
native grain. He appeared anxious to please, and to exhibit himself 
and people to the best advantage. In accordance with savage notions of 
conferring honor, all the inhabitants and warriors of the neighboring 
towns were ordered to congregate at head-quarters, and on the follow- 
ing day a public ball was given in compliment to the strangers. A smooth 
plain adjoining the town was selected for the purpgse, where Mosele- 
katse took his stand in the centre of an immense circle of his soldiers, 
numbers of women being present, who with their shrill voices and clap- 
ping of hands took part in the concert. About thirty ladies from his ha- 
rem with long white wands marched to the song backward and forward 
on the outside of the ranks, their well lubricated shining bodies being 
too weighty for the agile movements which characterized the matrons 
and damsels of lower rank. They sang their war songs, and one com- 
posed on occasion of the visit of the strangers, gazing on and adoring 
with trembling fear and admiration the potentate in the centre, who 
stood and sometimes regulated the motions of thousands by the move- 
ment of his head, or the raising or depression of his hand. He then 
sat down on his shield of lion’s skin, and asked me if it was not fine, 
and if we had such things in my country. Whenever 


he arose or sat down, all within sight hailed him with a shout, Baaite! | 


or Aaite! followed by a number of his high sounding titles, such as 
Great King, King of Heaven, the Elephant, &c.” 

The farther account of the coust and the noblos of “the great king” 
is full of interest. The history of an officer of the king’s, degraded for 
some crime, but who was saved from death by the intercession of the 
missionary, is highly interesting. The sable warrior disdained the poor 
boon of life if deprived of his rank and privileges, and the badges of his 
honors; and rejected the commutation of his sentence which, to the as- 
tonishment of the other nobles, the missionary had obtained. 

“The sentence passed, the pardoned man was expected to bow in 
grateful adoration to him whom he was wont to look upon, and exalt in 
songs applicable only to One, to whom belongs universal sway and the 
destinies of man. But, no! holding his hands clasped upon his bosom, 
he replied, ‘O king, afflict not my heart! I have merited thy displeasure 
—let me be slain like a warrior; I cannot live with the poor.’ And, 
raising his hand to the ring he wore on his brow, he continued, ‘ How 
can I live among the dogs of the king, and disgrace these badges of ho- 
nor which I won among the spears and shields of the mighty? No, I 
cannot live! Let me die, O Pezoolu!’ His request was granted, and 
his hands tied erect over his head. Now, my exertions to save his life 
were vain. He disdained the boon on the conditions offered, preferring 
to die with the honors he had won at the point of the spear—honors 
which even the act that condemned him did not tarnish—to exile and 
poverty, among the children of the desert. He was led forth, a man 
walking on each side. My eye followed him till he reached the top of 
a precipice, over which he was precipitated into the deep pool of the ri- 
ver beneath, where the crockediles, accustomed to such meals, were 
yawning to devour him ere he could reach the bottom! This was a sab- 
bath morning scene, such as heathenism exhibits to the view of the 
Christian philanthropist; and such as is calculated to excite in his bo- 
som feelings of the deepest sympathy. The magnanimous heathen 
knew of no hereafter. He was without God and without hope. But, 
however deplorable the state of such a person may be, he will not be 
condemned as equally guilty with those who, in the midst of light and 








master. Wherever he was seated, or wherever he slept, a number of 
sycophants, fantastically dressed, attended him, whose business was to 
march, jump, and dance about, sometimes standing adoring his person, 

n manceuvring with a stick, and vociferating the mighty s of valor 
performed by himself and Machobane. The same things are repeated 
again and again, often with a rapidity of articulation which baffles the 
understanding of their own countuymen. After listening many times, I 
was able, with the assistance of one of these parasites, to pick up the 
following expressions: ‘O Pezoolu, the king of kings, king of the hea- 
vens, who would not fear before the son of Machobane, mighty in battle ¢ 
Where are the mighty before the presence of our great king? Where 
is the strength of the forest before the telephant? The proboscis is 
breaking the branches of the forest! It is the sound of the shields of 
the son of Macholfane. He breathes uyon their faces; it is the fire a~ 
mong the dry grass! His enemies are consumed before him, king of 
kings! Father of fire, he ascends to the blue heavens; he sends his 
lightnings into the clouds, and makes the rain to descend! Ye moun- 
tains, woods, and grassy plains, hearken to the voice of the son of Mac- 
hobane, king of heaven!’ This is a specimen of the sounding titles 
which incessantly meet the ear of this proud mortal, and are sufficient 
to make the haughty monarch believe that he is what the terror of the 


, name of Dingaan convinced him he was not; for, notwithstanding all his 


vain boasts, he could not conceal his fears of the successor of the bloody 
Chaka, against whose iron sway he had rebelled.” 

Monarchy was seen here in its highest perfection. The character of 
the monarch, the Napoleon, or the Nicholas of Africa, is of itself a 
study. We can only give a faint indication of his previous career, which 
is described at great length. 

“ Though but a follower in the footsteps of Chaka, the career of Mo- 
selekatse, from the period of his revolt till the time I saw him, and long 
after, formed an interminable catalogue of crimes. Scarcely a moun- 
tain, over extensive regions, but bore the marks ef his deadly ire. His 
experience and native cunning enabled him to triumph over the minds of 
his men, and made his trembling captives soon adore him as an invinci- 
ble sovereign. Those who resisted, and would not stoop to be his dogs, 
he butchered. He trained the captured youth in his own tactics, so that 
the majority of his army were foreigners; but his chiefs and nobles glo- 
ried in their descent from the Zoolu dynasty. He had carried his arms 
far into the tropics, where, however, he had more than once met with 
his equal; and on one occasion, of six hundred warriors, only a handful 
retured to be sacrificed, merely because they had not conquered, or fallen 
with their companions. . + + In his person he was below the 
middle stature, rather corpulent, with a short neck, and in his manner 
could be exceedingly affable and cheerful. His voice, soft and effemi~ 
nate, did not indicate that his disposition was passionate ; and, happily 
for his people, it was not so, or many would have been butchered in the 
ebullitions of his anger. 

“‘ The above is but a faint description of this Napoleon of the desert, 
—a man with whom I often conversed, and who was not wanting in 
consideration and kindness, as well as gratitude. But to sympathy and 
compassion his heart appeared a stranger. The following incident, for 
a day or two, threw a mystery over my character which he could not un- 
derstand, though it was only an illustration of the p-inciples I labored to 
implant in his beart, apparently impervious to any tender emotion which 
had not self for its object.” 

The affecting incident which afforded the missionary an te gr pee 
display what are Christian feelings and principles, tended, with many 
other circumstances, to excite Mokhatla’s curiosity, ie too long for us— 
The missionary was to him a completely new specimen of humanity, and 
c uently a mystery, whose motives of action were incomprehensible. 
Mr. Mofint says— 

“ He asked me if I could make rain, I referred him tothe Governor 
of the universe, who alone could give rain and fruitful seasons. ‘Umbate 
was more than once called to bear his testimony as to our operations and 
manner of living at the Kuruman. Our leaving our own country for the 
sake of the natives, obedient to the will of the invisible Being whose 
character I described, was a bewildering fact; for he did not appearto 
doubt my word; and how we could act independently of our sovereign, or 
without being his emissaries, he could not understand; byt his greatest 


| puzzle was, that I had not seen my king, and could not describe his 


knowledge, self-separated from the body, recklessly rush into the pre- | 


sence of their Maker and their Judge. 
‘* Moselekatse’s conduct in this affair produced a strange impression 


among his people, some of whom regarded me as an extraordinary being, 
who could thus influence one more terrible to them than the fiercest lion 


of the forest. His government, so far as L could discover, was the very 


riches, by the numbers of his flocks aad herds. I tried to explain to 
him the character of the British government, the extent of our commerce, 
and the good our nation was doing in sending the Gospel of peace and 
salvation to the nations which know not Ged; and told him also, that 
our king too had his instructors to teach him to serve that God, who 
alone was ‘ King of Kings, and King of the heavens.’ ‘1s your king like 
me?’ he asked. I was sorry I could not give him a satisfactory reply. 
When I described the blessed effects of peace, the populousness of my 
own country, the industry of the people, the number of sheep and cattle 
daily slaughtered in the great towns, the reigning passion again burst 
forth in the exclamation, ‘ Your nation must be terrible in bate; you 
must tell your king I wish to live in peace.’ 

“The day after this conversation came to me, attended bya party 

8 


of his warriors, who remained a short distance from us, dancin 


singing. Their yells and shouts, their fantastic leaps, and distorted ges- 
tures, would have impressed a stranger with the idea that they were 
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gore like a company of fiends than men. Addressing me, he said, ‘I 
am a king, but you are Machubane,* and I am come to sit at your feet 
fur instruction.’ This was seasonable; for my mind bad just been occu- 
pied in contemplating the miseries of the savage state. 1 spoke much 
on man’s ruin, and man’s redemption. ‘ Why,’ be asked, ‘ are you so 
earnest that I abandon al! war, and not kill men?’ ‘ Look on the bu- 
man bones which lie scattered over your dominions,’ was my reply.— 
* They spesk in awful language, and to me they say, * Whosoever shed- 


deth man’s blood, by man also will his blood be shed.”' This was fear- | 
ful language in the ears of sucha murderer. ‘You say,’ he added, ‘ that 


the dead will rise again.’ My remarks on this subject were startling in 
the ears of a savage, and he interrupted by hastily assuring me that he 
would not go to war. While we were yet speaking, a body of Machaha 
soldiers advanced, and bowed bebind their shields at a distance, to wait 
hit awful nod. The Entoto (married man) their leader, then addressed 
him in language and attitude the most supptiant. The burden of the 
petition was, ‘ Permit us, O king of heavens, to obtain new shields:’ in 
other words, ‘ Allow us to go and attack some distant town, to acquire 
new spoils and fresh glory.’ This was an inauspicious moment for these 
ambitions men. Turning to me, the monarch said, ‘ You see it is my 


people who wish to make war,’ and instantly dismissed them from his | 


“As he was rather profuse in his honorary titles, especially in calling | 


me aking, I requested him rather to calPme teacher, or any thing but a 
king. ‘Then,’ he said, * shall I call you my father?’ ‘Yes,’ I rejoined, 
“but only on condition that you be an obedient son.’ This drew from 


him and his nobles a bearty laugh. When I recommended a system 
which would secure not only safety, but plenty to his people, without the | 
unnatural one of keeping up a force of many thousands of unmarried 


warriors, he tried to convince me that his people were happy; and to a 
stianger they might appear so, for, alas! they dared not let any mu:mur 
reach his ear; but I knew more than he was aware of. I knew many a 
couch was steeped with silent tears, and many an acre stained with hu- 
man blood. About ten minutes after the conversation, a lovely boy, the 
gon of one of his many wives, sat smiling on my knee, caressing me as 
if I were his own father. As some of the king’s harem were seated 
near, I asked the boy which was his mother. He shook his little head 
and sighed. I asked no more, but learned soon after that the mother, 
‘who was the daughter of a captive chief, was a superior woman, and 


took the liberty of remonstrating with her lord on the multitude of his | 
concubines. One morning she was dragged out of her house, and her | 


head severed from her body. 


“The happiness of the king and his subjects appeared to be entirely 
derived frgm their success in war, and the reward of a wife was a sti- | 


mulus to his men to multiply their victims. Days of feasting were held, 
when they glutted themselves with flesh. The bloody bow! was the por- 
tion of those who could count the tens they had slain in the day of bat- 
tle.” ; 

The parting scene of the missionary and this barbarous monarch is 
characteristic. 

“ Having resolved on returning, Moselekatse accompanied me in my 
‘wagon a long day’s journey to one of his principal towns. He soon be- 
came accustomed to the joliing of an African wagon, and found it con- 
venient to lay his well lubricated body down on my bed, to take a nap. 
On awaking he invited me to lie down beside him; but I begged to be 
excused, preferring to enjoy the scenery around me. Two more days 
we spent together, during which I renewed my entreaties that he would 
abstain from war, promising that one day he should be favored with mis- 


sionaries, which he professed to desire. Having obtained from me my | 


telescope, for the purpose, he said, of seeing on the other side of the 
mountains if Dingaan, the king of the Zoolus, whom he justly dreaded, 
was approaching, I bade him farewell, with scarcely a hope that the 
Gospel could be successful among the Matabele, until there should be a 
revolusion in the government of a monarch, who demanded that homage 
which pertains to God alone. * * * * * To my solemn exhorta- 
tious he only replied, “‘ Pray to your God to keep me fiom the power of 
Dingaan.”’ 

Mr. Moffat made a subsequent visit to this monarch, who had in the 


interval been constantly engaged in wars, and has since been driven from* 
his conquests. Before he fled, the influence and admonitions of Moffat | 


had this good effect. 

“ Overwhelmed by such superior and unexpected forces, he fled te the 
north; and it merits notice, that before his departure he allowed all the 
captive Baburutsi, Bakhatla, and other neighboring tribes, to return to 
their own land. This was a measure which astonished the natives, who 
have since congregated on the ancient domains of their forefathers; and 
if no foreign power again drive them from their native glens, they will 
ere long become the interesting objects of missionary labor.”’ 

By this time the tide had fairly turned in favor of the missionaries 
among the people amidst whom Mr. Moffat was stationed. The pro- 
gress of evangelizing and civilizing, slow in the beginning, became rapid. 
The country, which had suffered from several succeasive years of great 


drought, had, in the season after he returned from visiting the Matabele, | 
been blessed with plenteous fertilizing rains, and the fields and gardens | 


teemed with a plenty which had been unknown for years. Theg native 
settlers began to cultivate the new sorts of grain and vegetables present- 
ed to them by the missionaries, and to plant fruit-trees; and all was 


cheerfulness and good-humor. Tbe new converts among the natives soon 


* The name of the king's father, which he in reverence gave tothe missionary. 
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became eminently useful in spreading knowledge and the love of im- 
provement. Many were learning to read their native language ; and Mr 
| Moffat had translated the Goxpel of St Luke, and Dr. Brown’s Scripture 

Texts. A neat chapel, a school.house, dwellings for the missionaries, 

and workshops, had been substantially built by the voluntary assistance 
| of the natives; and the important improvement of irrigation bed been at- 
| tended to: the natives, seeing the uses of water-courses, imitated what 
they saw, and gradually adopted those barrews, ploughs, harrows, spades 
| and mattocks, which they had formerly ridiculed and despised, as inno- 
| vations on the wisdom of their ancestors. Great progress wes made at 
the station during the year in which Mr. Moffat was at Cape Town get- 
| ting his translations printed, and acquiting a knowledge of the art of 
printing, which, together with that of the blacksmith, the mason, the 
carpenter, &c., was now brcught to the station. A small hymn-book was 
first printed there. We are told— 

“‘ Among the treasures brought with us from the colony, was @ box of 
materials for clothing, for the encouragement of such as were making ef- 
forts to clothe themselves. This was the first supply of the kind, and no- 
thing could be more seasonable to a people just beginning to emerge 
from barbarism, the impoverished remains of scattered tribes, but the 

| firet-fruits of the Gospel among the Beehuanas. The needy were sup- 
plied, and many a heart was made glad.” 

Mr. Moffat contends that ‘evangelization must precede civilization.” 
Among his converts they seem to bave gone hand in hand. It was either 
| made a condition or was a decent custom observed, that those who were 
| baptized should previously procure decent clothing. How much of happy 

change to a whole people is comprehended in the following passage. 

“Hitherto a sewing school had been uncalled for, the women’s work 
being that of building beuses, raising fences and cultivating the ground, 
while the lords of the creation, for their own convenience and comfort, 
had from time immemorial added to their pursuits the exercise of sewing 
their garments, which, from their durability and scanty supply, wes any- 
thing but a laborious work. It was a novel sight to observe women and 
young girls handling the little bright instrument, which was scarcely per- 
ceptible to the touch of fingers accustomed to graspthe handle of a pick- 
axe, or teemploy them to supply the absence of trowels. But they were 
willing, and Mrs. M., in order to encourage them, engaged to meetthem 
as often as her strength would permit. She had soona motley group of 
| pupils, very few of the whole party, possessing either a frock or gown. 
| The scarcity of materials was a serious impediment to progress; and 

living as we did far beyond the reach of traders, and six hundred miles 
| from a market town, it was next to impossible to obtain them, at least 
| just when wanted. The same Gospel which had taught them that they 

were spiritually miserable, blind, and naked, discovered to them also 
that they needed reform externally, and thus prepared their minds to 
adopt those modes of comfort, cleanliness, and convenience which they 
| had been accustomed to view only as the peculiarities of a strange people. 
| Thus, by the slow but certain progress of Gospel principles, whole fami- 
| lies became clothed and in their right mind. Ornaments which were for- 
| merly in high repute, as adorning, but more frequently disfiguring their 

persons, were now turned into bullien to purchase skins of animals, which 
being prepared almost as soft as cloth, were made into jackets, trowsers, 
and gowns. When opportunity was afforded by the visit of a trader, 
British manufactures were eagerly purchased. 

“ For a long period, when a man was seen to make a pair of trowsere 
for himself, or a woman a gown, it was a sure intimation that we might 
expect additions to our inquirers; abandoning the custom of painting the 
body, and beginning to wash with water, was with them what cutting off 
the hair was among the South Sea islanders, a public renunciation of 
heathenism.” 

The garments were, bably still are, awkward, grotesque, and 
incongruous enough, a 6° European ideas ; but what an advan- 
tage from the grease and oghf@besmeared persons and filthy customs of 
former times! ae 
|  Qur congregation now became a variegated mass, including all de- 
scriptions, from the lubricated wild man of the desert, to the clean, com- 
fortable, and well-dressed believer. The same spirit diffused itself 
through all the routine of household economy. Formerly a chest, a 
| chair, a candle, or a table, were things unknown, and supposed to be 

only the superfluous accompaniments of beings of another order. A\- 
| though they never disputed the superiority of our attainments in being 
able to manufacture these superfluisies, they would however question our 
| common sense in taking so much trouble about them. They thought us 
particularly extravagant in burning fat in the form of candles, instead of 
rubbing it on our bodies, or depositing it in our stomachs.” 
A bunch of heme-made candles hanging from the wall of a hat was 
now often to be seen; and affurded the missionary more gratification 
| than the most charming picture; as an indication that instead of mop- 

ing over the embers, unable to see what they were eating, or each other, 
| the inmates could now read, work, and converse by the steady light of a 
| candle. “ We have been like the beasts,” the poor Bechuanas would 
now exclaim; “what shall we do to be saved?” 

The lovers of Natural Hisiory, and javenile readers, will find much to 
gratify their tastes in this volume, which abounds in anecdotes of lions, 
| elephants, baboons, hyenas, buffaloes, &c.; and of the dangers incurred 

in numerous encounters with them, while the missionary waa travelling 
through the arid deserts. The perils and adventures of Mr. Catlin 
among the Red Indians, and the buffaloes and bisuns of the “Far, far 
west,” are nut nearly so stiiring as those of the missionary Moffat, in the 
wilds of Africa, while bivouacking, or seeking food for himself and his 














attendants in the chase. And he appears to have handled a rifle quite | 
as bravely and as skillfully as a text. One night, when sorely in want of | 
“a collop,” he went with two of his company, to watch at a place where 
wild catile were likely to come to driok, resolving to spoot whatever first 
appeared, rather than be, next day, exposed to the burning sun, on an 
arid plain, in hunting for fed. The hunters lay in a hollow place, close 
by the fountain. 

“Tt was helf moonlight, and rather cold, though the days were warm. 
We remained for a couple of hours, waiting with great anxiety for some- 
thing to appear. We at length heard a loud lapping at the water, under 
the dark shadowy bank within twenty yards of us. ‘What is that?’ I 
asked Bogachu. * Ririmala,’ (be silent,) he said; ‘ there are lions, they 
will hear us.’ A hint was more than enough; and thankful were we. 
that, when they had drunk, they did not come over the smooth grassy sur- 
face in ourdirection. Our next visitors were two buffalos, one immense- 
ly large. My wagon-driver Mosi, who also had a gun, seeing them com- 
ing directly towards us, begged me to fire. I refused, having more dread 
of a wounded buffulo than of almost any other animal. He fired; and | 
though tne animal was severely wounded, he stood like a statue with his 
companion, within a hundred yards of us for more than an hour, waiting 
to see us move, in order to attack us. We lay in an awkward position 
for that time, scarcely daring to whisper; and when he at last retired 
we were so stiff with cold, that flight would have been impossible had 
an attack been made. We then moved about till our blood began to cir- 
culate. Our next visitors were two giraffes ; one of these we wounded. 
A troop of quaggas next came; but the successful instinct of the princi- 
pal stallion, in surveying the precincts of the water, galloping round in 
all directions to catch any strang: scent, and returning to the troop with | 
a whistling noise, to announce danger, set them off at full speed. The 
next was a huge rhinoceros, which, receiving a mortal wound, departed. 
Hearing the approach of more lions, we judged it best to leave; and af- | 
ter a lonely walk of four miles threvgh bushes, hyenas and jackals, we | 
reached the village, when I felt thankful, resolving never to hunt by 
night at a water-pool, till J could find nothing to eat elsewhere. Next 
day the rhinoceros and buffalo were found, which affurded a plentiful 
supply.” 

The thrilling adventures of Moffat, and other travellers in Africa, 
throw the feats of our lion.tamers of the theatre into the shade. 

In another place our hunter relates ;— 

“When I had occasion to hunt, in order to supply the wants of my- | 
self and people, a troop of men would follow, aud as soon as a rhinoce-. 
ros or any other animal was shot, a fire was made and some would he | 
roasting, while the others would be cutting aud tearing away at the pon- 
derous carcase, which is soon dissected. During these operations they | 
would exhibit all the gestures of heathenish joy, making an uproar 
as if a town were on fire. I do not wonder that Mr. Campbell once re- 
marked on a similar occasion, that from their noise and gestures he did 
not know his travelling companions. Having once shot a rhinoceros, the 
men surrounded it with roaring congratulation. In vain I shouted that 
it was not dead; a dozen spears were thrust into it, when up started the 
animal in o fury, and tearing up the ground with his horn, made every | 
one fly in terror. These animals were very numerous in this part of the 
country; they are not gregarious, more than four or five being seldom 
seen together. though | once observed nine following each other to the 
water. They fear no enemy but man, and are fearless of him when wound- 
ed and pursued. The lion flies before them like a cat; the mohohu, the 
largest species, has been known even to kill the elephant, by thrusting 
the horn into his ribs.” 

On another occasion when Moffat was traversing the desert, bourd on 
a distant expedition, he relates— ‘ ® 

“ Oar journey lay over a wild and dreary country, inhabited by Bala- 
las only, and bata sprinkling of these. On the night of the third day’s 
journey, having halted at a pool (Khokhole,) we listened, on the lonely 
plain, for the sound of an inhabitant, but all was silent. We could dis- | 
cover no Jights, and, amid the darkness, were unable to trace footmarks 
to the pool. We let loose our wearied oxen to drink and graze, but as 
we were igncrant of the character of the company with which we might 
have to spend the night, we took a firebrand, and examined the edges | 
of the pool to see, from the imprints, what animals were in the habit 
of drinking there, and, with terror, discovered many spoors of lions.— | 
We immediately collected the oxen, and brought them to the wagon, to 
which we fastened them with the strongest thongs we had, having dis- 
covered in their appearance something rather wild, indicating that either 
from scent er sight, they knew danger was near. The two Barolongs 
had brought a young cow with them, and though I recommended their 
making her fast also, they very humorously replied that she was too 
wise to leave the wagon and oxen, even though a lion should be scented. | 
We took a little supper, which was followed by our evening bymn, and 
prayer. I had retired only a few minutes to my wagon to prepare for 
the night, when the whole of the oxen started to their feet. A lion 
had seized the cow only a few steps from their tails, and dragged it 
to the distance of thirty or forty yards, where we distinctly heard it 
tearing the animal, and breaking the bones, while its bellowings were 
most pitiful. When these were over, J seized my gun, but as it was 
too dark to see any object at half the distance, [ aimed at the spot 
where the devouring jaws of the lion were heard. J fired again and 
again, to which he replied with tremendous roars, at the same time 
making a rush towards the wagon, so as exceedingly to terrify the oxen. 
The two Barolonge engaged to take firebrands, advance a few yards, | 


sod throw them at him, so as to afford me a degree of light, that I 
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, returned, growling dreadfully. 


, &s uncertain about us as we were distrustful of them They P 


| we listened to the lion tearing and devouri 


| and lie down at a respectful distance. When the chief 
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_ might take aim, the place being bushy. They had scarcely discharged 


them from their hands, when the flame went out, and the enraged ani- 
mal rushed towards them with such swiftness, that [ had barely time 
to turn the gun and fire between the men and the lion, and providen- 
tially the ball struck the ground immediately under his head, as we 
found by examination the fullowing morning. From this surprise he 
The men darted through some thorn- 
bushes with countenances indicative of the utmost terror, It was now 
the opinion of all that we had better let him alone if he did not me- 
lest us. 

“ Having but a seanty supply of wood to keep up a fire, one man 
crept among the bushes on one side of the pool, while I proceeded for 
the same purpose on the other side. I had not gone far, when, looking 


| upward tothe edge of the small basin, I discerned between me and the 


sky four animals, whose attention appeared to be directed to me, by the 
noise | made in breaking a dry stick. On closer inspection, I found 
that the large, round, hairy-headed visiters were lions; and retreated 
on my hands and feet towards the other side of the when, coming 
to our wagon-driver, to inform him of our danger, I found him look- 


| ing, with no little alarm, in an opposite direction, and with good reason, 


as no fewer than two lions, with a cub, were eyeing us both, ee 


as they always do in the dark, twice the usual size. We thank’ 
camped to the wagon, and sat down to keep alive our 


* 
ully de- 
fire, while 
his prey n any of 
the other hungry lions dared to approach, he w pursue them for 
some paces, with e horrible howl, which made our poor oxen tremble, 
and produced anything but agrecable sensations in ourselves. We had 
reason for alarm, lest any of the six lions we saw, fearless of our 


| small fire, might rush in among us. The two Barolongs were grudging 


the lion his fat meal, and would now and then break the silence with a 
deep sigh, and expressions of regret that such a vagabond lion should 
have such a feast on their cow, which they anticipated would have afford- 
ed them many a draught of luscious milk. Before the day dawned, 
having deposited nearly the whole of the carcase in his stomach, he col- 


| lected the head, backbone, parts of the legs, the paunch, which he emp- 


tied of its contents, and the two clubs which had been thrown at him, 
and walked off, leaving nothing but some fragments of bones, and one 
of my balls, which had hit the carcase instead of himself. 

“ When it was light we examined the spot, and found, from the foot- 
marks, that the lion was a large one, and had devoured the cow himself. 
I had some difficulty in believing this, but was fully convinced by the 
Barolongs pointing out to me that the foot-marks of the other lions had 
not come within thirty yards of the spot, two jackals only had appreach- 
ed to lick up any little leavings. The men pursued the spoor to find 
the fragments, where the lion had deposited them, while he retired to 
a thicket to sleep during the day. I had often heard how much 
large, hungry lion could eat, but nothing less than a demonstration 
would have convinced me that it was possible for him to have eaten 


| all the flesh of a good heifer, and many of the bones, for scarcely a rib 


was left, and even some of the marrow-bones were broken as if with a 
hammer. . . . . + Much has been written about African lions, 
but the half has not been told. The following trait in their character 
may not be intrusive, or partaking of the marvellous, with which the 
tales of some travellers are said to abound. I give it as received from 
men of God, and men who had been experienced Nimrods too. The old 
lion, when in company with his children, as the natives call them, though 
they are nearly as big as himself; or, when numbers together 
to come upon game, the oldest or ablest creeps to the object, whi 
others ercuch on the grass; if he be suc ul, which he 
he retires from his victim, and lies down to breathe, and rest, 
haps a quarter of an hour; in the meantime, the others draw 
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his rest, he commences at the abdomen and breast, and after 
havoc with the tit-bits of the carcase, he will take a second 
of the others presuming to move. Having made a second gorge, he 
tires, the others, watching bis motions, rush on the remainder, and it 
svon devoured. At other times, if a young lion siezes the prey, 

an old one happens to come up, the younger retires till the elder has 
dined. This was what Africaner called better manners than those ef 
the Namaquas. [who abandon their aged parents. ] 

“« Passing along a vale, we came to a spot where the lion appeared to 
have been exercising himself in the way of leaping. As the natives are 
very expertin tracing the manceuvres of animals by their foot-marks, it 
was soon discovered that a large lion had crept towards a short black 
stump, very like the human form; when within about a dozen yards, it 
bounded on its supposed prey, when, to his mortification, he fell a foot 
or two short of it. According to the testimony of a native who had been 
watching his motions, and who joined us soon after, the lion lay for 
some time steadfastly eyeing its supposed meal. It then arose, smelt 
the object, and returned to the spot from which he commenced his 
first leap, and leaped four several times, till at last he placed his paw 
on the imegined prize. On another occasion, when Africaner an 
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| attendant were passing near the end of a hill, from which jutted out @ 


smooth rock of ten or twelve feet high, he observed a number of ze 
bras pressing round it, obliged to keep the path, beyond which it was 
precipitous. A lion was seen creeping up towards the path, to inter~ 


| cept the large stallion, which is always in the rear to cefend or warm 


the uoop. The lion missed his mark, and while the zebra rushed round. 
the point, the lion knew well if he could mount the rock at one leap, 
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the next would be on the zebra’s back, it being obliged to turn towards | 
the hill. He fell short, with only his head over the stone, looking at | 
the galloping zebra switching his tail in the air. He then tried a se- 
cond and a third leap, till he succeeded. Inthe meantime two more 
lions came up, and seemed to talk and roar away about something, 
while the old lion led them round the rock, and round it again; then | 
he made another grand leap, to show them what he and they must do 
next time. Africaner added, with a most perfect gravity, ‘ They evi- 
dently talked to each other, but though loud enough, I could not un- 
der:tand «a word they said; and, fearing lest we should be the next ob- 
jects of their skill, we crept away and left them in council.’ ” 

At an earlier period, and in another part of the country, the following 
circumstances occurred, and formed Mr. Moffat’s first introduction to the 
companionship of lions :— 

¢ One night we were quietly bivouacked at a small pool on the 'Oup 
River, where we never anticipated a visit from his majesty. We had just 
closed our evening worship, the book was still in my hand, and the clos- 
ing notes of the song of praise had scarcely fallen from our lips, when 
the terrific roar of the lion was heard: our oxen, which before were qui- 
etly chewing the cud, rushed upon us, and over our fires, leaving us pros- | 
trated in a cloud of dust and sand. Hats and hymn books, our Bible and 
our guns, were all scattered in wild confusion. Providentially, no serious 
injury was sustained; the oxen were pursued, brought back, and secured 
to the wagon, for we could ill afford to lose any. Africaner, seeing the 
reluctance of the people to pursue in a dark and gloomy ravine, grasped 
a fire-brand, and exclaimed, ‘Follow me!’ and but for this promptness 
and intrepidity we must have lost some of our number, for nothing can ‘ 
exceed the terror of oxen at even the smell of a lion. Though they may 
happen to be in the worst condition possible, worn out with fatigue and 
hunger, the moment the shaggy monster is perceived, they start like race- 
horses, with their tales erect, and sometimes days will elapse before they 
are found.’ 

While travelling with the ambassors of Mokhatla, the chief or king 
mentioned above, he relates— 

* As we were retiring te rest one night, a lion passed near us, occa- | 
sionally giving a roar, which softly died away on the extended plain, as 
it was responded to by another at a distance. Directing the attention of 
these Bala/a to this sound, and asking if they thought there was danger, 
they turned their ears as to a voice with which they were familiar, and, 
after listening for a moment or two, replied, ‘ There is no danger; he has | 
eaten, and is going to sleep.’ They were right, and we sleptalso. Asking 
them in the morning how they, hnew the lion was going to sleep, they re- 
pled, ‘ We live with them; they are our companions.’’ 

There is greater loss of human life from the hyenas entering the towns 
and villages by night, and lying in wait at the pools whence the women | 
and children fecch water, than from the ‘‘ monarch of the wild.” Upon 
one occasien Mr. Moffatran more danger from what are considered very ig- 
noble animals—from baboons, than he had ever done from the lion. The 
whole passage is full of beauty, and shows the author to be a man who 
really need not fear to preach before the most cultivated audience that 
Cape Town or any other town could furnish. When travelling towards 
Griqua Town, and near the Orange River, he had the following anima- 
ting series of adventures :— 

‘On one occasion I was remarkably preserved, when all expected that 
my race was run. We had reached the river early in the afternvon, af- 
ter a dreadfully scorching ride across a plain. ‘Three of my compan- 
ions, who were in advance, rode forward to a Bushman village, on an 
ascent some hundred yards from the river. [ went, because my horse 
would go, towards a little pool on a dry branch, from which the flood or 
torrent had receded to the larger course. Dismounting, I pushed through 
narrow opening in the bushes, and lying down, toek a hearty draught. 
Immediately on raising myself I felt an unuual taste in my mouth, and 
Jooking attentively at the water, and the temporary fence around, it flashed 
across my mind that the :vater was poisoned for the purpose of killing 
game. I came out, and meeting one of our number, who had been a 
little in the rear, just entering, told him my suspicion.’ 

He recovered, after great suffering, and tells— 

‘I was deeply affected by the sympathy of these poor Bushmen, to 
whom we were utter strangers. When they saw me laugh, they deafened 
our ears with expressions of satisfaction, making acroaking and elicking, 
of which their language seemed to be made up. And these batbarians 
to the letter ‘showed us no little kindness,’ for they gave us some meat 
of zebras, which had died from drinking the same water on the preced- 
ing day. This was very acceptable; for having fasted that day, we | 
were all ready for a meal; and, though the poisoned water had partially 
blunted my appetite, 1 enjoyed a steak of the black-looking flesh mingled 
with its yellow fat. 





‘On leaving the next morning, I gave these peor people a good share | 


of our small stock of tobacco, which set them all dancing like merry An- 
drews, blessing our visit with the most fantastic gestures. It grieved me 
that, from the want of an interpreter, I could say but Itttle to them about 
Him who came to redeem the poor and the needy. 

‘ These people had come down from the desert on the north in search 
of water, and were subsisting by the chase, by catching a solitary animal 
in a pit-fall, or else destroy it with water poisoned by an infusion of bulbs, 
or other roots. They were evidently living in some fear of the Corannas 
on the opposite side of the river, whose cattle form a tempting bait to 
these hungry wanderers. Thinking, and justly éoo, that some part of the 
earth’s surface must be theirs, they naturally imagine that if ‘heir game 
4s shot, and their honey pilfered, they have a right to reprisals, according | 


to natural law, and therefore cannot resist the temptation of seizing the 
property of their more wealthy neighbors, when it lies within reach. 
‘On the seventh day we reached that part of the river called Quis or 
Kwees, from which we intended to go ina direct course to Griqua Town, 
leaving the Orange River far to the right. We had previously made in- 
quiries about the country which lay between: some said there was water ; 


| others, that we should find none. We had eaten a small portion of meat 


that morning, reserving only enough for one single meal, lest we should 
get no more; and drank freely of water, to keep the stomach distended ; 
and felt tolerably comfortable. At night we came to some old huts, where 
were remains of tobacco gardens, which had been watered with wooden 
vessels from the adjoining river. We spent the evening in one of these 
huts; though, from certain holes for ingrees and egress, it was evidently 
a domicile for hyenas, and other beasts of prey. We had scarcely ended 
our evening song of praise to Him whose watchful care had guided and 
preserved us through the day, when the distant and dolorous howls of 
the hyena, and the no less inharmonious jabbering of the jackal, announced 
the kind of company with which we were to spend the night; while, from 


| the river, the bippopotami kept up a blowing and —— chorus. Our 


sleep was anything but sweet. On the addition of the dismal notes of 
the hooting owl, one of our men remarked, ‘ We want only the lion’s roac 
to complete the music of the desert.’ ‘Were they as sleepy and tired 
as I am,’ said another, ‘they would find something else to do.’ In the 


| morbing we found that some of these night scavengers had approached 


very near the door of our but. 

“* Having refreshed ourselves with a bath and a draught of water, we 
prepared for the thirsty road we had to traverse ; but, before starting, @ 
council was held, whether we should finish the last small portion of meat, 
which any one might have devoured in a minute, or reserve it. The de- 
cision was to keep it tilleveniug. We sought in vain for ixia bulbs. Our 
only resource, according to the custom of the country, was to fill our- 


| selves with as much water as our bodies could contain. We were 


obliged to halt during the day, fearing our horses would give up, from 
the excessive heat. When the evening drew on, we had to ascend and 
descend several sand-hills, which, weary and faint from two days’ fasting 
was to us exceedingly fatiguing. Vanderbyleand myself were somewhat 
in advance of the rest, when we observed our three companions remain- 
ing behind; but supposing they staid to strike light and kindle their 
pipes, we thoughtlessly rode forward. Having proceeded some dis- 
tance, we halted,and hallooed, but received no reply. We fired a shot, 


| but no one answered. We pursued our journey in the direction of the 


Nigh ground near the Long Mountains, through which our path lay.— 
On reaching a bushless plain, we alighted, and made a fire; another shot 
was fired, and we listened with intense earnestness ; but gloomy, deserted 
silence reigned around. We conversed, as well as our parched lips 
would allow, on what must be done. To wait till morning would only 
increase the length of our sufferisg—to retrace our steps was impossible : 
—probably they had wandered from the path, and might never overtake 
us :—at the same time we felt most reluctant to proceed. We had just 
determined to remain, when we thought we would fire one more shot.— 
It was answered—by the lion, apparently close to the place where we 
stood. No wood was at hand to make a fire, nothing but tufts of grass; 
so we ran and remounted our horses, urging them on towards a range 
of dark mountains, the gloom increasing as we proceeded ; but as our 
horses could not go much above a walking pace, we were in dread every 
moment of being overtaken. If we drew up to listen, his approach in 
the rear was distinctly heard. On reaching the winding glen or pass 
threugh the mountains, despairing of escape from our enemy, we re- 
solved to ascerfd a steep, where, from a precipice, we might pelt him with 
storf@s; for we had only a couple of balls left. On dragging ourselves 
and our horses up the steep, we found the supposed refuge too uneven 
for a standing-place, and not one fragment of loose stone to be found. 
Our situation was now doubly dangereus; for, on descendiug to the path, 
the qnery was, on which side is the lion? My companion took his steel 
and flint, to try, by striking them, if he could not discover the traces of 
the lion’s paws on the path, expecting every moment that he 
would bound on one of us. The terror of the horses soon told us 
that the object of our dread was close to us, but on the right side, 
namely, in our rear. We instantly remounted, and continued to 
pursue the track, which we had sometimes great difficulty in trac- 
ing along its zig-zag windings, among bushes, stones and sand.— 
The dark towering cliffs around us, the deep silence of which was dis- 


| turbed by the grunt of a solitary baboon, or the squalling of some of its 


young ones, added to the coloring of the anche We had not 
proceeded very far before the lion gave a tremendous roar, which, echo- 


| ing from precipice to precipice, sounded as if we were within a lion’s 


den. On reaching the egress of the defile through which we had 
passed, we were cheered by the waning moon, rising bright in the 
east. Descending again, we would gladly have laid our weary limbs 
down to rest; but thirst, and the possibility of the lion’s resolving to 
make his supper on one of us, propelled our weary steps, for our horses 
were completely jaded. 

‘We continued our slow and silent march for hours. The tongue 
cleaving to the roof of the mouth with thirst, made conversation ex - 
tremely difficult. At last we reached the long wished-for ‘ waterfall,” 
sonamed, because when it rains, water sometimes falls, though in small 
quantities; but it was too late to ascend the hill. We allowed our poor 
worn out horses to go where they pleased, and having kindled a smal! 
fire, and produced a little saliva by smoking a pipe, we talked about 
our lost companions, who happened for their comforts to have the mor 
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se! of meat, and who, as Jantye thought, would wander from the 
position in which we left them towards the river. We bowed the knee 
to Him who had mercifully preserved us, and laid our heads on our 
saddles. The last sound we heard to soothe us, was the distant roar of 
the lion, but we were too much exhausted to feel anything like fear.— 
Sleep came to our relief, and it seemed made up of scenes the most 
lovely, forming a glowing contrast to our real situation. I felt as if en- 
gaged, during my short repose, in roving aniong ambrosial bowers of 
paradisaical delight, hearing sounds of music, as if from angels’ harps ; 
it was the night wind falling on my ears from the neighboring hill. I 
seemed to pass from stream to stream, in which I had bathed and slaked 
my thirst at many a crystal fount, flowing fiom golden mountains en- 
riched with living green. These Elysian pleasures continued till morn- 
ing dawn, when we awoke, speechless with thirst, our eyes inflamed, and 
our whole frames burning like a coal. We were, however, somewhat 
jess fatigued, but wanted water, and had recourse to another pipe before 
we could articulate a word. 

‘‘My companion then directed me to the projecting rock, near the 
top of the hall, where, if chere were water at all, it would befuand. I 
took up the gun to proceed in that direction, while he went in search of 
the horses, which we'feared might have been devoured by the lion. I 
ascended the rugged height tothe spot where water once was, but found 
it as dry as the sandy plain beneath. I stood a few minutes, stretching 
my languid eye to see if there was any appearance of the horses, but 
saw nothing ; turning to descend, I happened to cough, and was instant- 
ly surrounded by almost a hundred baboons, some of gigantic size. They 
grunted, grinned, and sprang from stone to stone,protruding their mouths 
and drawing back the skin of their foreheads, threatening an instant at- 
tack. Ikept parrying them with my gun, which was loaded; but I 
knew their character and disposition too well to fire, for if I had wound- 
ed one of them, I should have been skinned in five minutes. The descent 
was very laborious, but I would have given any thing to be at the bot- 
tom of the hill again. Some came so near as even to touch my hat 
while passing projecting rocks. It was some time before I reached the 

lain when they appeared to hold a noisy council, either about what they 
Fad done, or intended. doing. Levelling my piece at two that seemed 
the most fierce, as I was about to touch the trigger, the thought occurred 
I have escaped, let me be thankful ; therefore I left them uninjured, 
perhaps with the gratification of having given me a fright. 

‘* Jantye soon appeared with the hors*s. My looks, more expressive 
than words, convincing him that there was no water, we saddled the 
poor animals, which, though they had picked up a little grass, looked 
miserable beyond description. We now directed our course tow ards Witte 
water, where we could scarcely ho eto arrive before afternoon, even if we 
reached it at all, for we were soon obliged to dismount, and drive our 
horses slowly and silently over the glowing plain, where the delusive mi- 
rage tantalized our feelings with exhibitions of the loveliest pictures, of 
lakes and pools studded with lovely islets, and towering trees moving in 
the breeze on their banks. In some might be seen the bustle of a mer- 
cantile harbor, with jetties, coves, and moving rafts and oars ; in others, 
lakes so lovely, as if they had just come frum the hand of the divine ar- 
tist, a transcript of Eden's sweetest views, but all the result of highly ra- 
refied air, or the reflected heat of the sun’s rays upon the sultry plain. 
Sometimes, when the horses and my companion were some hundred 
yards in advance, they appeared as if lifted from the earth, or moving 
like dark living pillars in air. Many a time did we seek old ant 
hills, excavated by the ant-eater, into which to thrust our heads, in or- 
der to kave something solid between our fevered brains and the piercing 
rays of the un. Thore was no shadow of a great rock, the shrubs sap- 
less, barren, and blighted, as if by some blast of fire. Nothing animate 
was to be seen or heard, except the shrill chirping of a beewle, resem- 
bling the cricket, the noise of which seemed to increase with the intensity 
of the heat. Not a cloud had been seen since we left our homes.” 

The hardships of the missionary, on this wild journey, were not yet 
ended, nor was his every day course of life without severe privation. 

We have been tempted beyond all due bounds by this fascinating nar- 
rative, which combines beauty and interest of every sort, divine and hu- 
man. One more isolated picture aud we have done, sincerely hoping 
that tens and hundreds of thousands may experience the same delight 
and instructionfrom the perusal of this narrative, that it has afforded to 
ourselves. By a happy suggestion, the singing of hymns, which Motf- 
fat had composed or translated into the native language, was adopted, 
and it charmed the natives. A distant chief, of mild and highly inter- 
esting character, named Mosheu, had, at different times, visited the sta- 
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, third time, stood before my waggon. 





tion, and had brought his family to be instructed ; and while out on a | 


tour, Moffat visited his village, where this animated scene occurred— 
“‘ The moment I entered the village, the hue-and-cry was raised, and 


old and young, mother, and children, came running together as if it were | 


some great prodigy. I took my testament and a hymn book, 
and with such singers as I had gave out a hymn, read a chapter, and 
prayed ; then taking the text, ‘God so loved the world,’ &c., discoursed 


to them for about an hour. Great order and profound silence were main- 


tained. The scene (so well depicted in the vignette in the title-page) 
was in the centre of the village, composed of Bechuaaa and Coranna 
houses and cattle-folds. Some ( f these containe d the cattle, sheep, and 
goats, while other herds were strolling about. At adistance a party , 
were approaching, riding on oxen. A few strangers drew near with their 
spears and shields, who, on being beckoned to, in-tantly laid them down. 
The native dogs could not understand the strange looking being on the 


ront of the wagon, holding forth to a gazing throng, and they would oc- 
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casionally break the silence with their bark, for which, however, they 
suffered the penalty of a stone or stick hurled at their heads. Twe 
milk maids who had tied their cows to posts, stood the whole time with 
their milking vessels in their hands, as if afraid of losing a single sen- 
tence. The earnest attention manifested exceeded anything I had ever 
before witnessed, and the countenances of some indicated strong mental 
excitement. When I had concluded, my hearers divided inte 
companies, to talk the subject over ; but others more inquisitive, plied 
me with questions. While thus engaged my attention was naond ¢ bys 
simple-looking young man at a short distance, rather oddly attired. . ~- 
The person reserred to was holding forth with great animation to a num- 
ber of people who were all attention. On approaching, I found to my 
surprise, that he was preaching my sermon over again, with uncom 
mon precision, and with great solemnity, imitating as nearly as 
he could the gestures of the original. A greater contrast could 
scarcely be conceived thanthe fantastic figure I have desesibed, 
and the solemnity of his language,” his subject being eternity, 
while he evidently felt what he spoke Not wishing to disturb him, 
I allowed him to finish the recital, and seeing him soon after, told him 
that he could do what I was sure I could not, that was, preach again the 
same sermon yerbatim. He did not appear vain of his superior memory. 
‘When I hear anything great,’ he said, touching his forehead with his 
finger, ‘it remains there.’ This young man died in the faith shortly af- 
ter, before an opportunity was afforded him of making a public profes- 
sion. 

“In the evening after the cows were milked, and the herds had laid 
themselves down in the folds to chew the cud, a congregation, for the 
The bright silvery moon, holding 
less, starry sky, and shining on many a sable 
face, made the scene peculiarly solemn and impressive, while the deep- 
est attention was paid to the subject, which was the importance of 
religion illustrated by Scripture characters. After the service, they lin- 
gered about the wagon, making many inquiries, and repeating over and 
over again what they had heard... .. . The following day, Monday, 
was no less busy, for though the wind was very high, so as to prevent & 
public service in the morning, I was engaged addressing different parties 
at their own dwellings, and teaching them to read....... Whem 
another deeply intcresting evening service had closed, the people seemed 
resolved to get all out of me they could. All would learn to read there 
and then. A few remaining spelling-books were sought out, and the 
two or three young peuple 1 had with me were each enclosed within e 
circle of scholars all eager to learn. Some were compelled to be content 
with only shouting out the names of the letters, which were rather tow 
small to be seen by the whole circle, with only the light of the moon.— 
While this rather noisy exercise was going on, seme of the principal mem 
with whom I was conversing, thought they would also try their skill im 
this new ait... . . ‘Oh, teach us the A BC with music,’ every one 
cried, giving me no time to tell them it was too late. I found they had 
made this discovery through one of my boys. There were presently # - 
dozen or more surrounding me, and resistance was out of the question. 
Dragged and pushed, I entered one of the largest native houses, which 
was instantly crowded. The tune of ‘ Auld lang syne’ was pitched to A 
B C, each succeeding round was jeined by succeeding voices, till every 
toague was vocal, and every countenance beamed with heart-felt satisfac- 
tion. The longer they sang the more freedom was felt, and ‘ Auld lang. 
syne’ was echoed to the farthest corner of the village. The strain» 
which infuse pleasurable emotions into the sons of the North, were ne 
less potent among these children of the South. Those who had retired 
to their evening slumbers, supposing that we were holding a night ser 
vice, came ; ‘for music,’ it is said, ‘charms the savage breast.’ fe cer- 
tainly does, particularly the natives of Southern Africa, who, however 
degraded they may have become, still retain that refinement of taste, 
which enables them to appreciate those tunes which are ie eso pbs 
melody and softness... .... The company at length dispersed ; 
awaking in the morning, after a brief repose, | was not a little surprised 
to hear the old tune in every corner of the village. The maids milking 
the cows, and the boys tending the calves, were humming their alphabet 
over again. ..... Mosheu and his people made very pleasing advam 
ces in Christian knowledge, and so eager were they to benefit by the im 
structions of the missionaries, that at a considerable sacrifice of time ane 
comfort, they made frequent journeys to the Kuruman. Jt was an intes 
esting spectacle to see forty or fifty men, women, and children, comming 
over the plain, all mounted on oxen, and bringing with them a number & 
milch cows, that they might not be too burdensome either to the mission- 
aries or the people. Their object was to obtain instruction; and they 
would remain at Motito and the Kuruman for more that two months at = 
time, diligently attending to all the opportunities afforded ; and Andries, 
the brother of Mosheu, being the more talented individual, was soon after 
appointed schoolmaster, and under bis humble and devoted labours they 
made wonderful progress. What they valued for themselves they were 
anxious to secure to their children; aud Mosheu left his daughter te the 
care of Mrs. Moffat, for education, while Andrics committed his son te 
that of Mr. Lemue, at Motito, both of whom made most satisfact-x> 








her way through a clo’ 


progress, not only in reading and writing, but the daughter in needle 
work, and in general domestic employments.” 
————— 
Simepre Feevincs.—The Ramazan, which had commenced with De 
cember, was rigidly kept. A gun was fired long before dawa to rouse 
the faithful from their slumbers, that they might eat befure the crier ax- 


| nounced the hour of prayer. This fasting lad blanched the cheeks of 
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worm, addicted to food; and hence the change which you remark in my 
countenance,” 
would shortly become food for worms,” the he 
bounded admiration of this trite truth. 
an expression which he used when I asked him if be had any children. 
“ Two,” was his reply; ‘ the rest have gone before.”” There was a tran- 
quil sorrow and a simplicity in his manner of saying these few words 
which struck me greatly. Death and faturity form a frequent subject of 
conversation among the Affghans, as indeed they do with all nations.— 
On one occasion | was much interested by the discourse of an old met- 
chant, who visited me shortly after he had lost his daughter. In the 
failure of all medical treatment, he had a few days before her dissolution 
removed ber from her husband’s house to his own, in the hope that the 
air and the climate in which she had been born and reared might restore 
sinking nature. It was the will of God that it should be otherwise ; and 
the spirit of his child fled while she was repeating some lines from 


man expressed his un- 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 





“ Musnumee,” a philosophical poem, which he had tanght her in early 
youth. The last line she uttered related to eternity. The parent assured 
me that many circumstances which had occurred subsequently to her 
death had afforded him consolation and reconciled him to his loss. One 
of his neighbors had dreamed that this beloved daughter was re-married 
and in great prosperity. He himself had dreamed that his forefathers 
had sent for his daughter and were ove:joyed at receiving ber. Oher 
circumstances had occurred of a soothing nature. The shroud in Maho- 
medan countries is tied at the head, and when the body is deposited in 
the earth it is opened, that the relatives may take the last look and turn 
the head towards Mecca: in the case of this young woman it was found 
that the face was already turned in the right direction. The priest who 
bad been reading the Koran over the grave, bad fallen asleep, and 
dreamed that the deceased had declared herself overjoyed at the happy | 
change. I found that the narrative of all these circumstances received | 
the most serious attention, and thus, dreams and omens working on the 
father’s mind, had yielded him consolation; and why should we deny 
peace of mind to an afflicted parent by secking to destroy their effect 7— 
Sir A. Burnes’ Cabul. 


———— 
From Ainsworth, for September. 
THE MAN WHO WILL READ TO YOU. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
——*“If friends, they read you dead.”—Pore. 
——Taxx of sounds—the sweetest that ever rang in the world’s ear, is 
the sound of the human voice. Nature invented no musical instrument 
like that, when she invented the wind’s whisper and the murmur of the 
stream, the bird’s song and the bee’s hum. There may be something to 


be sure, in the chink of coin to a soul without a sou, in the creaking of a 
ptison door to the listener within, or in the peculiarly melodious squeak 


| rished convictions of the soul into an on dit. 





which accompanies the drawing of a cork. But all sounds are miserably 
flat and meaningless in comparison with it—from the cannon and the 
kettle-drum, to harmonicons which melt rocks, and harps which might 
make Eolus motionless——only, it must not be the human voice which 
belongs to my friend Knabbs! By no means. : 
ways preferred the sound of human voices to the tinkling of sheep- 

bells on the hills, and the never-silent music of the sea—nay, even to the 
miracles of instrumental performance, when thousands of Paganinis and 
Thalbergs seem gathered together in the accomplishment of one crash; 
but it does depend a little upon whose voice it is, and what the voice may 
happen to say. Now, when Knabbs is reading— 

ut there may be people who do net yet know what it is to be read 
to! Rose-leaf couches for the lucky few, racks for the rest. Rest! 
what a word to use! Who ever found rest with a resolute reader for his 
companion ! 

Gentle an] courteous peruser of these pages, know you—for you may 
have committed unheard of crimes, and may merit torture unspeakable— 
know you yet what it is to be read to? Did any monster in the likeness 
of man, any original fiend having the preternatural faculty of imitating 
the human voice—horridly—ever lure you within four mortal walls, and 


first double-locking the door, sieze a volume of Shakspeare, and com- | 


mence a deliberate, cold blooded, remorseless reading of Romeo and 
Juliet, —beginning with— 

“Act. I. Scene I. A public place in Verona. 
and Gregory, armed with swords and bucklers. 
ry,”’ &e. . 

It is one thing to be talked to, another to be sung to—but to Le read to! 


Enter Sampson 
Sampson. 


We get the first “ good talking to" at school, and afterwards, perhaps, | 


when we marry—so we become used to it. It is disagreeable at a play, 
when during a solemn scene, amidst the dead silence, a loquacious 
neighbor, with a hard voice, persists in describing to you “how Mrs. 
Siddons did it.” To be seated at dinner next to a man who eats no- 


between every mouthful, is not unmixed happiness; nor is it absolute 
bliss to be fastened upon by a pertinacious whisperer in a reading room, 
with the disturbed students lookiog 


1 g daggers. But a life-time made up 
of such trials, would be felicity, compared with an agonized three months 
consumed in listening to an inveterate and indefatigable reader, 

Burns thought he had done something when he conceived the idea of 
a twelvemonths’ tooth-ache. If he had ever } 


the ear-ache! But he did not know Knabba. 


Grego- | 


| ing decay to which they doom us. 
I, in my turn, was pleased with | 


into the world to do is to listen. 
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of my visitors; and, observing this, I asked one of them, a Mool- {| There are musical enemies to man’s peace and comfort—vocalists who, 


lah, “ if it was nota severe penance?’ He replied, ‘‘ No, lam a mere | upon the least hint, will sing you, not an ‘twere any nightingale, but a 


| whole grove. They do not act upon the swan’s principle of singing © 
Having upon this incidentally -/oserved, that “all of us | 


‘hemselves to death—but other people. It is, however, a very linger- 
he ditty varies, it must be remem- 
bered; and moreover, we have our relief by joining in chorus now and 
then. Besides, they are seldom barbarous enough to inflict upon us words 
as well as music. 

But with the Reader—that is, with Knabbs—there is no relief. In- 
sensible to fatigue himself, he bas no compassion for you, The object 
for which he was born is to read, and it follows that the thing you came 
Nature has bestowed upon you two 
ears, but his une tongue will soon tire them out, and you have not the 
remotest chance of ever getting hold of the book (a Book of Martyrs) 
and taking your turn. It is true, Knabbs loves passionately the sound of 
the human voice, but it must always be his own. To imagine that he 
would dream of allowing you to read to him, is to fancy the executioner 
submitting gracefully to his victim, the fly ensnaring the spider. Nay, 
should you simply propose to read to him, for his especial and most need- 
ful information, an extract from a private letter, he would be sure (though 
the politest fellow in the world, apart from this particular enthusiasm, ) to 
take the said private letter from your reluctant hand, with an “ Allow 
me to read it.” 

Now private letters are not more than books things that we desire to 
read for ourselves. What possessor of a soul, having also his eyesight, 
would, as a matter either of pleasure or of profit, allow another to read 
to him from the pages of some golden volume, whose precious stores 
were equally open to his own eyes! It would be almost like asking 
somebody to go and see a Raphael or a Titian for him, or to save bim 
the trouble of eating venison. If the book be one of grave and devout 
meaning, the more we ponder over it in our own way—weighing and 
sifting, tracing out and making sure—the better. If it be one of poetry 
or romance, we demand equally to read for ourselves. Gray’s luxuriant 
fancy was not so false to the sense of true pleasure, as to demand, with 
his sofa and “eternal new novels,” somebody to read them to him. He 


| knew that this stupid excess of indolence would be fatal to the coveted 


enjoyment, and that there can be no such thing as reading a novel by 
deputy. 

It would turn the reality into a fiction—it would be dressing up the 
images of a rapturous imagination in common-place—translating poetry 
into the vulgar tongue. All the nature, the enthusiasm, the truth of the 
story would become but hearsay—it would transform the fond and che- 
Sentiment would be but 
chit-chat, and passion an idle neighbor's gossip. The actor is a great 
agent; but the voice of the reader would break the spell which should 
be binding upon us. It would instantly reduce the rich legend, the fai- 
ry vision, toa newspaper—a report from Doctor’s Commons, a chronicle 
of fashionable events, and intelligence of the assizes. Let no Knabbs, 
thrusting himself between you and the author, ever snatch the volume 
from your hand; for like a magician’s wand, it is only powerful while 
you hold it. 

But although it be true that we naturally wish to dally with our beloved 
author, and to linger at our own sweet will in the mazes of his delicious 
story—pausing at this point, hurrying forward now, and reading here and 
there a passage over again—Knabbs never had the smallest idea of any 
thing of the kind. So long ashe reads with an audible voice, and mis- 
ses not one line of the long narrative, he is convinced that your enjoy- 
ment must be complete. When his voice is at the highest, he assumes 
that your rapture is at the highest; and that the isexhaustibility of his 
lungs is the true measure of the auditor's excitement. 


If Knabbs had been Hamlet, he would mest certainly, in the scene 
where the prince enters book in hand, have gratified the curiosity of 
Polonius, by reading the sayings of the satirical rogue right through, 
from title-page to finis. 

The number of pages, or volumes, that Knabbs will succeed in reading 
to a listening friend in one day, depends solely on the number of hours 
the listening friend may happen to pass in his company. If they meet 
at breakfast, Knabbs only reads aloud until dinner time; if they meet at 
dinner, Knabbs conceives it tu be his duty to read aloud until past mid- 
night, and then, pausing over his bishop and his bone, he is in honor 
bound to resume the unfinished folio, concluding, very often before day- 
break. Knabb’s practice is not favorable to the doctrine, but still there 
is an end to all things; although it is a little depressing, at one in the 
morning, to think of the three ucts of the delightful play which yet re- 


| main to be read. 


| tain thanthe results of a call upon Knabbs. 


The consequences of meddling with a wasp’s nest are not more cer- 
His books are numberless, 


| his leisure interminable, his health unintermitting, and his voice unsus- 


known what it is to have | 


catch him some day with a sore throat. 
thing, but abounds in obliging remarks, which enforce a reply from you | 


| anew pamphlet upon Corn. 


sage from H 


ceptible of even a momentary hoarseness. Charming would it be to 
If ready for nothing else, you 
wilihe enre to find Kuabbs ready to read. You are lucky if you light 
upon him with nothing in his hand more volumnious and crushing than 
He has, perhaps, arrived at the last page 
of it as you enter; but, in the noblest spirit of self-sacrifice, he will 
resist every entreaty on your part, and begin it again, fiom the pas- 

skissoa at the beginning, to the passage from Haskisson 
attheend. This is decidedly better than fiading him armed with one 
of the early editions of Richardson, which he greatly prefers, because 
he is enabled to interest your feelings by reading to you all the omitted 
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passages, as he proves by reference to later editions lying open nt his side. 

It is, however, of little consequence—after the first four hours have 

sed away—what the volume is which lies open before the indefati- 
gable Enthusiast. I well remember, when little party broke up at a 
late hour, the discussion which arose a8 we were going home relative 
to a trifling circumstance that, nevertheless, interested us mightily ;— 
nothing less than the name of the work which Knabbs bad, with euch 
kindness and with such ability, been reading to us during that long 
sitting. Three of us had a vague impression that it was Pope’s Ho- 
mer, five were decidedly in favor of Macculloch, and one entertained 
a dreamy notion that it musc have been the Pilgrim’s Progress. We 
never settled the point. 

And here we get a glimpse of an advantage attendant upon being 
“ read to,”’ which it would be angenerous not to acknowledge. After a 
certain interval more or less brief, according to the hour of the night or 
day, each of the little audience finds himself able, by some mysterious 
process, to change according to his own taste, the subject on which the 
reader is engaged. Influenced by the monotony of one ceasejess voice, 
however nicely modulated its tones, the listener begins to hear with his 
imagination, and easily substitutes for the protracted contest of Brutus 
and Cassius, then and there going on, the pleasant quarrel of Peachum 
and Lockit. 

“ Blest be the great for what they take away, 
And what they leave you, if they leave you—gay.” 

Nobody may hope to escape Knabbs—Knahbs in his glory—by inviting 
him from his home. It is only tempting the tiger to spring from hia jun- 

le. When his friends ask him to dinner, he is sure, after the first glass 

as gone rouad, to find in his pocket something particularly curious—mi- 
raculously rare—-that he must just dip into ; a little bit of black-letter—a 
stray version of a ballad—a few queer notes about nothing—an article 
just out—some oddity old or new, either very dry erquite wet. And as 
for stopping him in medias res, you might as well have sought stopping 
Turpin on the highway. But you may resort if you will, to the fuzlorn 
experiment of producing an older edition, or a newer pamphlet, than 
his ; and, when it has once caught his eye, as sure as you are not deaf, 
though you wis!: you were, he'll read that to you instead. 

No time or place is appointed for sanctuary—all scenes, all seasons, 
are the same to him. What a charming little excursion was that which 
we planned last year to Richmond, taking care to make Knabbs drive us 
down, that there might be no reading on the road. The instant we were 
on the hill, with the “‘ book of nature” open before us, (more than a “ ri- 
valet of text with a moadow of margin,”’) he drew from his pocket a 
very rare—and deserved/y rare—treatise on the art of Watch-making, 
the profound interest of which he illustrated at a considerable expendi- 
ture of time. He would have done the same on the top of Skiddaw, or 
on the walls of Nineveh. 

What was the name of the author, who, when apprized that the illus- 
trious critic to whom he desired to read his tragedy, had not an hour to 
live, smoothed away all difficulties by the declaration—“ But my manu- 
script will not occupy half an hour?” His name must have been 
Knabbs. 

If we meet Knabbs in the morning stroll, he has a charming letter to 
show us from a mutual friend, and it happens—yes, luckily it does hap- 
pen to be in his pocket. If we stumble upun him in a steamer, he has 
something curious to read to us from a weekly journal. If we encounter 
him at the sea-side, he has the last Report of the last Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the causes of the late Earthquake, which, as it is the only 
copy out of the oflice or the fire, he will read to you with pleasure.— 
“Not a word,” he interposes, in peremptory dismissal of your objection 
—‘‘not a word, my dear fellow, you shall hear it all.” It begins, most 
likely—“ In pursuance,’ and ends charmingly. If at a quiet party you 
met Knabbs, and mentioned last night’s opera, fortunate would you be if 
he failed to produce a book of the same, for the purpose of reading to 
you the wwe versions in contrast, Italian and English. 

There is an old saying—* Who runs may read ;” and it is a true one, 
for the man who most inveterately reads, is incessantly running et my 
heels. 

Bores there are, of both sexes, thousands upon thousands of them, 
who can never hear a fellow-creature talking plain prose, without gar- 
nishing the conversation with faded verse—dragging in quotations less 
noticeable for their appositeness than their amplification, and reciting, by 
the score, verses which all know, or none wish to know. But this evil is 
short lived, even if they have long memories; to a stand still they must 
come at last. Not so with Knabbs, He never speaks “without book,” 
and he can go on forever. There is nothing to hope from his memory ; 
everything to fear from his mouth, which is never shut. To stop the 
supplies, it would be necessary to lock up the Libraries. Faustus was 
willing to burn his books, but Kaabbs is for kindling the consuming flames 


in his anditor’s bosom. Prospero drowned his volume; Koabbs hath no 


tears for human suffering, or bis would long ago have shared the same 


ries he is the author of. 
For other plagues there may be remedies; but there is none for the 
plague of being preyed upon by book-worms while yet in the flesh.— 


From Knabbs, the head of that ever-feeding family, there is no escape ; 
g ys I 
let him but once fasten upon you, and you are—it is impo ssible to employ 
& stronger term—you are booked. 
. 
— 


Taora ano Fatsexoop.—T ruth is the foundation of virtue. An 
habitual regard for,it is necessary. He who walksjby the lightof it 





‘fate—buried, fathoms deep, beneath a briny flood of pity for the mixe- | 
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has the advantage of the mid-day sun: he who would spurn it goes 
forth amid clouds and darkness. ‘There is no way in which a man 
strengthens his own judgment, and acquires respect in society so 
sorely, as by a scrupulous regard to truth. The course of such an 
individual is right on, and straight on. Heis no changeling, saying 
one thing today and another to-morrow. Trath to him is like a 
mountain landmark to the pilot; he fixes his eye upon a point that 
does not move, and he enters his harbor in safety. On the contrary 
one who despises truth and loves falsehood, is like a pilot who takes a 
piece of driftwood for his landmark, which changes with every chang- 
ing wave. On this he fixes his attention ; being ‘nsensibly led 
from his course, strikes upon some hidden reef, and sinks to rise no 
more. Tus truth brings success: falsehood results in ruin and 
contempt —Dr. Channing. 
—E 


THE INDIAN JUGGLERS. 

To those who hare never witnessed the extraordinary feats of this 
singular class of beings, what we are going to relate will doubtless 
appear too marveljous even for the pages of romance; but experience 
has ae demonstrated the practicability of things which by 
the uninitiated can be referred only to the operation of magic. In- 
deed, so singular and extraordinary have some of these performances 
appeared, that even the mighty Baber, the conqueror of Hindostan, 
has dedicated a portion of his interesting memoirs to a description of 
them, without, however, attempting their elucidation. 

The juggler who now had the honor of entertaining the Maha Ra- 
jah and his party, was evidently a master of his art;* and proceeded 
at once, as soon as his distinguished audience were seated, to astonish 
them with his dexterity. He first handed an egg round the circle, 
and then placed it in his bosom in order to hatch it. He requested 
the Ranee to signify the bird she wished to see produced, and the 
gentle Meena having named a dove, the symbol of her own innocent 
heart, it accordingly flew forth from the broken shell; and fluttering 
round for an instant, soared into the sky with rapid pinion. This 
trick was frequently repeated, by desire of one or other of the spec- 
tators; and a shower of rupees, by order of the Ranee, ver the in- 

enuity of the juggler, whe, thus encouraged, prepared for fresh ef- 
orts. 

Having desired one of his attendants to bring him a branch from a 
noble mango tree which stood at a short distance, the juggler took it 
in his hand, and held it forth, all green and blossomless as it was ; 
uttering certain incantations, and making a variety of grimaces indi- 
cative of the internal workings of a powerfully agitated spirit. Gra- 
dually, to the astonished eyes of the spectators, one blossom a 
sprouting forth, then another, and another, till the amputated branch 
was nearly covered, Wonderful as this feat appeared, it was totally 
eclipsed by that which followed; for as the juggler still held the 
branch extended in his hand, and continued his incantations, the 
blossoms fell off one by ene, and in the place of each appeared an in- 
cipient mango, which gradually swelled out to the largest and richest 
size of that delicious fruit. These having been gathered by the jug- 
gler’s attendants, were presented in a golden salver to the ee and 
her party, though none could be prevailed on to taste a fruit which 
they verily believed to be the production of magic alone. 

‘Tremendous applause and a royal largess followed this extraordina- 
ry feat, end the juggler once more addressed himself to his singular 
exhibition. Taking in his hand acoil of rope which lay en the stage, 
he flung it up with considerable force into the air; when strange to 
say, one end remained fixed above, the other falling down on the 
stage of the meuntebank. ‘Taking hold of this he kept it firmly ex- 
tended in a sloping direction from the summit; when, wonder upon 
wonders, a tiger appeared on the top in the act of descending the 
rope, which he actually did, with great caution and precision, 
while many of the spectators fled screaming from the claws of the 
monster. Their panic, however, was very much increased when 
they beheld a lion following the tiger down the rope; and then a buf- 
falo, an elephant, and sundry other animuls, which were fortunately 
taken possession of by the attendants of the juggler and con- 
veyed behind the scenes, without causing any other mischief than the 
needless fright their first appearance had occasioned. 





* Some of the jugglers will tell any person their thought+, cause the brameh 
of a tree to blossom and bear fruit within an hour, hateh an egg in their bosom 
in less than fifteen minutes, producing whatever bird may be demanded, and 
make it fly about the room, &c., &e.— Dernier 


— 

Tue Late Strctax’s Toms.—Mahommed’s Tomb stands not far 
of from the slave market. A blaze of gold and jewels surrounds the 
sarcophagus, and Cashmere shawls of the richest hues are thrown over 


| ita too as offerings, I conclude, to the manes of the dead; rich Turkish 


| and Persian carpets surround it. 


The dome is of carved marble, a 


likewise are the sides and doors; and the fretted gilt windows give it 
the effect of inclosing the riches of Peru. I moat not forget to state that 


the flag taken at Acre having arrived, Abdul Mesjid placed it with his 
own hands upon the tomb, and added to it, in Turkish, the following 
filial remembrance: ‘‘What Mahmoud, my father, acknowledged he 
could not accomplish, I have achieved, and I dedicate this first trophy 
to his memory.”—Lord Londonderry'i Tour in Turkey. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Of ail dull music, dull tires in a great city is about the worst. In the 
country, or in a small town, or even in a habitually quiet city, torpor 
seems “ germane to the surroundings,”’ but when New York is dull, it is 
gloomy indeed. Here every body—the citizen no less than the stranger 
—looks for bustle, din, and activity, and when a cloud of somnolence 
#eems to have settled over us, there is no more dreary spot in the world. 
After a long interval of rest, induced by Summer lassitude and trade apa- 
thy, the bracing air of October has waked us up again. Aided by the 
edventitious circumstance of an unusual celebration, and by the annual 
Geir of the Institute, both of which causes have brought hosts of stran- 
gers here, to leave their loose change behind them, the circulation of 
cain in the citizens’ pockets, and of people in our streets has been much 
accelerated. Something also of this change is to be attributed to the 
wsual revival of trade, which takes place, to a greater or less degree at 
this season. 

Still it has been complained that the country merchants buy very care- 
Sully and sparingly. It is unquestionably true, and the reason may be 
found in a proverb in the vernacular, which may thus be mounted on 
etilts: The caustic reminiscence of a touch of caloric, induces the juve- 
mile individual of the human species, to approach with exceeding circum- 
*pection, his grandmother's tin encased and multiperforated toe-warmer. 
Men who have had their fingers burned with former indiscreet touch- 
ings of paper promissory, dread the risk of a renewal of that not very 
pleasant operation. Those who would buy liberally on time, cannot ; 

rerid those whose caution induces city merchants to press goods upon 
them, are by that very caution warned to buy carefully: A great propor- 
tion of the fall business is done for cash, and none is done on long cre- 
Aits. It is certainly better that the purchase of goods for the interior 
#hould keep within the demand, than that our friends should over-stock 
themselves, and go back to their homes to blow up a false competition 
among themselves. It is all working right, though slowly. 


‘Politicians are now also busy casting future chances upon the results 
of State elections which take place at this season. Several of the smaller 
States have already passed through their elections, and all eyes are now 
warned upon Pennsylvania and Ohio, two of the most important in the 
Wnion, the voting in which is barely finished at this date. Of course 
there are few returns in, and of those few, fewer still upon which calcu- 
Tations can be based. As the independent papers form a minority of the 
whole, and as each pulitician looks to his own organ for the latest news, 
we have not deemed it advisable to take up space with imperfect intelli- 
gence. 

We commend to the readers of this paper, the contribution of their 
oid friend, W. Venvill. There is a quiet in his style particularly well 
adapted to the traditionary themes in which he delights. The “ Adven- 
tures in Southern Africa’’ will fall in with the present taste for travel and 
incident, some of the escapes being imminent enough for any lover of ha- 
ward, and the whole being written with that life-like fidelity of descrip- 
tion which is the greatest charm of this species of literature. In our 
pictoral department will be found, this week, a portrait of the editor of 
the London Times. Were his counterfeit presentment interesting on no 
ether account, it would commend itself to the newspaper reader from the 
fact that the eriginal is both proprietary and literary leading manager of 
the most influential and wealthy newspaper inthe world. Two cuts are 
also published, illustrative of the floricultural and agricultural features of 
the annual fair of the American Institute; and the gallant republicans 
who admire Victoria for that she is a young and interesting woman, will 

xave no objection to look at a view of Adelaide Lodge, in Windsor Park, 
which she so frequently visits. 

The *‘ Last of the Bullwinkles,” is the last issue of the Brother Jo- 
mathan, in conformity with the established plan of sending out a new no- 
vel oncea fortnight. It is an exceedingly amusing story, very well told. 


Tn the future we have Bulwer’s last, Dickens's much talked of book, and | 
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sa other wide may turn up. Gentlemen who remit a dollar, 
post paid to this office, may have ten successive extras sent to their ad- 


dress. 
—— 


CROTON CELEBRATION. 

The determination of the city authorities to notice the introduction 
of the Croton water into this city by a grand and imposing celebra- 
tio, is worthy of the event, and has been met by citizens of all pro- 
fessions, in the most liberal spirit. Since the opening of the Erie 
Canal there has been no event of equal importance to this city ; and 

| of this the whole public appears to be fully satisfied. The enthusi- 
astic language of Mr. Meigs at Niblo’s Garden on Monday night is 
but the echo of the voice of all New Yorkers ; and our city, for the 
beneficial importance of this great public work, may now take prece- 
dence of any city, ancient or modern. 

The Committee of the Common Council appvinted to make arrange- 
ments for celebrating the introduction of the Croton water into the 
city, sent invitations to the authorities of Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, 
Jersey City, Newark, Philadelphia, and Williamsburg ; all of which 
were accepted, except that of the latter place, the corporation of 
which were compelled to decline on account of a new board going 
into office on the day of the celebration. 

The line was directed by the Committee to form on the West side 
of Broadway, with the right on the Bowling Green, and thence to 
file round the Bowling Green, and countermarch up Broadway to 
Union Square, round that and down the Bowery to Grand street, 
throvgh Grand to East Broadway, down East Broadway and Chat- 
ham street, to the Park. The order of the procession was determined 
on as follows : 


Troop. 
-¢ Grand Marshal and Aids. 
Military. ° 
Water Commissioners, Ex- Water Commissioners, &c. 
Mayors of New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy and Jersey City. 
Members of Common Council escorted by the Second Regiment N. Y. 
State Artillery. 
Ex-Members of Common Council. 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor. 
Members of Congress and State Legislature. 
Members of Common Council Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Albany, Troy 
and Jersey City. 
Officers of the Corporation. 
Engineers of Water-Works. 
Foreign Consuls. 
Officers of Army and Navy. 
Militia officers eff duty. 
Naval School. 
The College. 
Judges and Officers of Courts. 
The Bar 
Professors and Students of the University and Columbia College. 
Physicians and Surgeons. 
Medical Society. 
Historical, Philosophical, Philological, and other Scientific 
Societies. 
Society of Letters and Members of the Academy of Fine Arts. 
Fire Department. 
Masonic Fraternity. 
Contractors and Workmen of the Croton Water Works. 
Typographical Suciety and Printers. 
North River Navy. 
A Car, drawn by 2 horses, representing the Miller and his men. 
A Car, drawn by 4 horses, with model of steamboat North America. 
North River Steamboat Captains in two Barouches. 
Butchers. 
Gold and Silver Artizans. 
Mercantile Library Association. 
Marine Society. 
General Society of Merchants and Tradesmen. 
Mechanics’ Society School. 
American and Mechanics’ Institutes. 
Mechanics’ Institute School. 
St. Nicholas, St. Geerge’s, Irish Emigrant, Hibernian and Shamrock 
Societies. 
Sons of Hermione. 
German Washington Benevolent Society. 
Italian Benevolent Society. 
Temperance Societies en masse. 
Citizens and Strangers. 
{ 


To Gen. Gilbert Hopkins was confide! the care of the procession, as 
Chief Marshal, aided by twenty-six deputies, of his own appointment.— 
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Gen. Morris received the honorable trust of city laureat, to celebrate the 
event in an ode to be sung upon a staging erected in front of the City 
Hall, by the New York Sacred Music Society. Chagles King, Esq., 
editor of the American, was appointed Historian of the Croton Aque- 
duct, to draw up a memoir, principally for future reference, we presume. 
Time will be, when this will be an interesting document, and the origi- 
nal editions be valued more than their surface in printed and signed bank 
paper—if the “ Subcerranean Democracy” do not destroy all banks be- 
fore the Croton ceases to run. To Samuel L. Stevens, Esq. was com- 
mitted the duty of delivering an address on behalf of the Water Com- 
missioners, and to John L. Lawrence the reply. 

The fountain in the Park makes a magnificent display. As a feature 
of the celebration it would have been better, if the builders had not been 
compelled to make so many preliminary and imperfect “ spirta,”’ while 
the thing was in progress, as to destroy its novelty to many of our citz, 
before the ‘‘come-off”’ of the grand display. But the pageantry of a 
procession and banners passes away, while the fountains now erected, and 
others to be built, will sparkle in the light for our children; the echo of 
the martial music, will have faded from our memories, and the hearers 
of it will have faded from the earth, when their children’s children will 
be lulled by the refreshing sound of the fall of the waters. And that 
music shall sing a continual requiem for this liberal generation, which 
shal] keep the memory of the builders of the Croton Aqueduct ever 
gratefully present to their posterity. 

Before we leave the subject, we must transcribe;the following techni- 
cal account of the fountain in the Park, from a morning paper : 

The basin is 100 feet in diameter, and the whole fountain is composed 
of one main centre jet, and twenty-four subordinates, all of which can 
be changed, so as to present different views and forms. The cast iron 
plates already prepared for the centre jet present three changes—the 
firet a close column fifty feet in height, called ‘‘ The Maid of the Mist.” 
The second, with a centre and sides, called “ The Croton Plume,” and 
the third, in an expanded shape, termed ‘ The Fan.” 

The outside, or subordinate jets, can be made to throw a stream from 
fifteen to twenty feet, in any direction desired. They are all regulated 
by the iron bar above tke water in the basin, so as to present a change of 
appearance, merely by enlarging or narrowing the apertures by valves 
placed beneath. The fountain in Union Place, although of smaller size, 
presents a most beautiful effect when in operation. 

[For an account of the celebration see pages 202, 203.] 

EES 

Tue Wess Inpicyment.—Col. James Watson Webb, Editor of the 
Courier, pleaded guilty on Thursday, in the Court of Sessions, to the in- 
dictment setting forth that he went out of this State for the purpose of 
receiving a challenge. Accompanying the plea was a long document, 
drawn up with great pithiness and ability, in which the defendant expos- 
es the inconsistency of thestate of public opinion which disgraces a man 
if he does not fight, and punishes him if he does. He states the fact that 
this is the first arraignment under the obsolete law, although since its 
enactment members of the bar and even of the bench, have made them- 
selves liable to its penalties, He produces his letter written before the 
due), expressive of his intention nof to kill his antagonist. On the whole 
this document will make Mr. W. stand as well in the public eye as any 
one can who has not the moral courage to refuse to fight at all. 

Of course nothing now remains for the court but te pass sentenee, but, 
we presume that when arraigned for sentence, the defendant will move 
for and obtain an arrest of judgment that the case may be carried up. 
View the crime of duelling in any light we may, Col. Webb, both in rela- 

tion to his particular enemies, and to the public generally, has been more 
sinned against than sinning. To taunt a man into fighting, and then 
seek t») punish him therefor, looks much more like crime and malice than 
to accept a challenge does. 

Tt is in the highest degree creditable to Mr. Webb .as a gentleman, 
that among his reasons for pleading guilty was the following: 

The same persecuting spirit which induced the indictment, would 
have placed on the witness stand all the gentlemen of the city with whom 
we are in the habit of associating; and on their refusing to detail our 
admissions after the duel, which they certainly would have refused to 
do, the Court would have been compelled to commit them. 

Under these circumstances, we could not in honor, suffer the indict- 
ment to be tried, although well satisfied that there never would have 
been a conviction; and be the consequences what they may, we have 
the consciousness of having acted according to our conviction of right. 

——— 

cS We have received from Collins, Brothers, the [Vth part of the 
Diary and Letters of the author uf Evelina, and a volume of Miscella- 
nies by Stephen Collins, M. D., of Baltimore. 





| 
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THE DRAMA. 

The Park has been doing a very fair business during the past week, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Brougham are doubtless destined to become great fa- 
vorites; and if, as we hear, they are to be attached to the stock compa- 
ny, their usefulness will be most extensive. 

Mrs. Brougham is a talented woman—she has a fine figure and ex- 
pressive face, and though her performances may not be termed great, 
they nevertheless bear evidence of qualities which fit her eminently for 
the range of characters she has chosen. We are not disposed te insti- 
tute a comparison between her and Miss Cushman, and would certainly 
scrupulously refrain from any remarks which might be considered invi- 
dious towards either—we think, however, that Mrs. Brougham is well 
qualified to supply the place of the other. We know not whether her 
talents are as versatileas Mjss Cushman’s, having only witnessed her ef- 
forts in comedy ; if so, she will indeed be a great acquisition, and serve, 
we should think, to reconcile the friends of Miss C. to their loss. 

Of Mr. Brougham we have little to add to the commendations he has 
received from our contemporaries to which we consider him justly entitled. 
In his personation cf Irish characters, he frequently reminds us of poor 
Power, not that he is an imitator of him, as his brogue is different, and 
the style unlike his; but in the fullness and richness of his humor, and 
in thaf happy talent of identifying himself completely with the character 
he is representing. 

There is great diversity of opinion with regard to his “ Dazzle” in the 
Comedy of “ London Assurance,” of whieh part he is said to be the au- 
thor. We do not like it so well as Browne’s, whose conception of the 
character we consider excellent. We much doubt if there is such an 
original as Brougham makes of him—we don’t object to his being an 
Irishman, but we do to bis being an ill-bred one. An Irish gentleman is 
peculiarly polished and refined, and being placed in the circumstances of 
Dazzle at Oak Hall, those qualities are the necessary auxiliaries to his as- 
surance. It is therefore highly improbable that he should so far forget 
himself as to toss for sovereigns in a drawing-room—it is a especies of 
vulgarity, and incompatible with the character. If this annd similar 
tricks equally vulgar, were omitted, the performance would be attractive 
if only for its novelty. 

Several of the sterling old English comedies have been played, but 
not so well as we have seen them done heretofore at this house, from 
the fact that the minor parts have been so wretchedly done ; the pruning 
knife should be applied to a great many of the sfécks. 

Several new pieces are, we hear, in rehearsal, and extensive prepara- 
tions making for the production of the oratorio of “The Israelites ix 
Egypt,” with great splendor. The Seguins and Mr. Shrivall, the new 
tenor singer, are engaged. 

The Olympic, under the skilful management of Mitchell, is as pros- 
perous as ever—several new pieces have been produced with success, 
particularly the burlesque burletta “ Jupiter Jealous.” It abounds with 
all sorts of attractions—sprightly and witty dialogue—pretty music, laugh 
able situations, and lovely women—enough in all conscience to fill the 
house nightly. The opera of ‘ Amilie” has been produced with all the 
original music, and has taken the cognescenti even by surprise—they 
thought Mitchell couldn’t do it, and truly we did not conceive there 
were such resources in the theatre. We can now only say that it has 
been triumphantly successful. We shall refer to it more particularly 
hereafter. 

At the Bowery, Celeste has been playing a tolerably successful en- 
gagement. 


The Chatham has profited considerably by Celeste’s engagement at 
the rival house. Thorne, determined not to be outdone, produced such 
ar extraordinary combination of talent, that his house has been com- 
pletely filled every night, to the serious detriment of the other. Mr. 
Sinclair's notes still pass current, indeed we think they are better than 
ever—he sang some of his old Scotch ballads during the engagement, 
with exquisite sweetness and taste. Monsieur and Madame Lecompte 
astonished and delighted the audienee in general, and the pittites in 
particular. 


The ballets were exceedingly well got up, and were received with con- 
siderable eclat. Mossop, a clever and talented representative of his own 


| countrymen, is now playing a highly successful engagement there. His 


acting of Tom Moore inthe “ Irish Lion” and Callaghan in ‘‘ His Last 


| Legs,”’ is capital. We are surprised that no manager secures the servi- 
| ces of this actor, he would be invaluable in a stock company. 
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STICK TOIT! 
There has been no modern moral revolution which has been watched 
by the philanthropic with more interest and sincere gratification, than 
the great temperance reformation. When the Temperance Washing o- 
nian movement commenced in Baltimore, we of other cities supposed 


that its “be all and end all” might be there—that it would prove pro- 


bably a local reformation, confined to that particular city where it had | 


its origin. 


stances existed there, to which it owed its rise, and while we rejoiced for 


Baltimore, lamented fur New York, that no accident seemed likely to | 


kindle a similar fire in this city. 
Experience has falsified eur fears. Not only has New York takena 


share inthe great movement, but every city, every town, and every vil- 
lage in the country, where an inebriate existed, or a muderate drinker | 


lived, has heard and spoken onthe great question. A hurricane of tem- 


perance has swept over the land, and prostrated in its march all apo- | 


logy, or pretext for the use of alcohol. 
not. 


The doctrine is, touch not, taste 
Old men flee the intoxicating bowl, middle aged drinkers break off 


mid way in their march ‘down, down, below’—young men dash the | 


scarce tasted cup aside, and boys, ever gregariously bent, pledge them- 


selves to each other, not to learn the taste of the “ creature.” |. Woman 


too, haslent her aid in a cause every way worthy of her, and rejoices to | 


find that men no longer choose, as a matter of fashion and of choice, to 
make such beasts of themselves that ladies must withdraw. The wine 
bottle no longer frightens the ladies away from the table, that their place 


may be made up by obscene jests and equivocal songs and sentiments. | 


This change alone, in the manner of conductiag state and public dinners, 


is worth all the pains that have been taken to bring about the temperance 


reformation. 
But the good that has been effected in families, who can estimate 7— 


Who shall say that one mother’s joy in the resurrection of her son from | 
@ moral death—one child's rejoicing that she need no more blush for an | 
inebriate parent—one wife’s welcoming back to her arms the very hus- | 


band of the honey-moon, from his recreant pursuit of Bacchus—who 
shall say that a single case like the above is not worth the work? And 


the benefits, the happiness, the domestic comfort, the moral uprightness, 


the pecuniary savings, and consequent disarming of hard times of their 
worst features, in our city alone, are a greater absolute wealth created 
within and for it, than can possibly be computed in dollars and cents— 
even the mere money portion of it. 
from thraldom, the making seared hearts flesh again, the revival of gen- 
tle affections, and the recovery of self respect, and of conscious manli- 
ness are known to Him who will reward the men and bless the means 
which, under His providence, have done this great thing. 

Let not the good cause lag. Stick to it! Much as has been done, 


the serpent is scotched, not killed. Stop each hydra head from growing | 


again, with pure cold water, for that, in the right hands, and rightly used 
is a more effectual means than Hercules used on the hydra, though he 
turned it to good purpose in the Augean stables. Keep the current then 
running through the modern Augean stables of intemperance. Now is 
the time to work—now, on the eve of anexciting Presidential canvass, 


when, if the friends of temperance do not work sharp, other matters | 
will monopolize all the enthusiasm of the people, and we shall find men 
creeping back to the bow! to keep up their political enthusiasm. Tem- | 


perance men are too true to their cause to mix it with politics; but they 
can and must exert their influence to prevent their friends from hanging 
about places where the low tap invites the wavering. 
ball may be set a rolling, this, of all others, must not be neglected or 
forgotten. So—stick to it! 
an cecinalippieetiane 
Mexico axp tue Usiren States.—Despatches received from Gen. 
Thompson, the Minister of the United States to Mexico, convey the sa- 
tisfactory. intelligence that all the difficulties between the two countries 
are amicably setiled. 
ei 
Mr. Ham, one of the conductors on the Norwich and Worcester Rail- 
road, who was last week reported dead frem a coacussion on the cars, 
is, we are happy to state, recovering. 
a 


A Sexsivte Monarca.—tThe king of the Sandwich Islaeds has ’ 


joined the Temperance Society. Itis a pity that some of the leading 


politicians of civilised countries, were not of like miod. 


We fancied naturally enough that some particular circum- | 


But the rescue of soul and mind | 


Whatever other | 


United States, to survey the North Eastern Boundary. 
| printed and contains over 300 pages. 
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Ngw York Ececrioy.—The election in this State for Governer 
| Lieot Governor, members of Congress and of the Legislature, takes 
| place on the 8th of November. The Senate consists of 32 members, and 

the Assembly of 128. The Senators who hold over, are 23 in number, 
| there being one vacancy in the 4th district, occasioned by the death of 
John W. Taylor, Whig. Of the 23 Senators who hold over, fourteen are 
opposition, and nine Whigs. Of the 8 whose terms are about to expire, 
five are Whigs and three Opposition. The present Assembly consists 
of 95 opposition and 33 whig. Both parties profess to be confident of 
| carrying the day at the approaching election, and are marshalling their 

forces accordingly. Luther Bradish is the Whig candidate for Governor, 
| and Gabriel Furman for Lieut. Governor. The other party have nomi- 
nated Wm. C. Bouck for Governor, and D. S. Dickinson for Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Morne Reasons wuy THE Prorte wate Banks.—Oar readers 
very well know that we do not join in the cry against banking institu- 
tions; as indeed we know properly conducted institutions of the kind to 
be absolutely necessary to the business of the country. But when the 
dishonesty of such institutions robs the poor ef their little all, can it be 
wondered, that the sympathies ef the poorer industrious classes are en- 
tirely with whatever party professes hostility to banks? The Phooaix 
| Bank of Charlestown, Mass., which lately failed, had $40,000 or 
$50.000 of the money of the Charlestown Savings Institution. Its bills 
sell in Boston at about 50 cents on the dollar. 

et 

Osituarny.—The Danbury, Va. Intelligencer announces the death of 
the Rev. John Kerr, one of the oldest and most distinguished ministers 
of the Baptist denomination in Virginia. He died at half past twelve 


o’clock, P. M., on Thursday, the 29th ult., at his residence near 
Danbury. 


—— 
Tue Avventures or Henry Hupsos. By the Author of Uncle Phil- 
lip’s Conversations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is the first of a series of works which the Appletons purpose to 
publish, under the title of ‘ A Library for my Young Countrymen.” We 
do not know where the writer could have better commenced, particularly 
for his young countrymen in this State, than with the life of Hendrick 
Hudson. ‘The series is to consist mainly of biography, history and tra- 

vel, dressed in that attractive form which Uncle Phillip knows so well 
| how to manage; and the moral tenor and character of his works will be 
such as no parent need to fear to place within the reach of bis children. 


PES APSE 
| TuHomrson’s Seasons—Miniatare Edition. 

& Co. 

James Thompson is one of those school day friends whom no eensible 
man or woman likes to lose sight of in after years; and in this attrac- 
tive pocket volume he will be doubly welcome. 

,; and “done up,” 


New York: D. Appleton 


Itis very neatly printed 
embellished with a title page, and altogether a very 
“‘ presentable” trifle for next Christmas, and a gift ever in season, and 


fit for all seasons. 
I 


Tae Lapies’ Companion for October. New York: W. W. Snowden. 
The embellishments of this number are “Elizabeth” from the Exiles 
of Siberia, a view of Windsor, Nova Scotia, a Plate of Fashions, and a 
page of music. The number concludes a volume, and marks the pre- 
sont a very good time to commence or renew subscription to a very good 
magazine. The list of contributors embraces some of our best magazine 
writers, and the number altogether is a good one. 
hapa 
| Tae Usitep States’ Atmanac for 1843. By John Downes. 
delphia : E.H. Butler. New York : Dayton & Newman. 
Thisis a thick book filled with matter useful for reference, beside the 
astronomical department, which is unusually full. 


Phile 


We cannot better give 
an idea of the work than by transcribing a portion of the table of con- 
tents from the title page: Tables of frequent use among engincers, for 
termination of latitude, time, &c. ; a complete census of the United 
States, from the official documents ; the principal officers of Government 
and the various departments, and their compensatioa ; a view of all the 
| State Debts, and the purposes for which they were contracted: and nu 


’ 
mer 


U8 statistics relative to commerce, manufactures, agriculture, &c 


Mr. Downes, the editor, was one of the commissioners on the part of the 


The book is well 


Price only 75 cents. 











Tae Expectant, a Nove!. 
Carey and Hart. 


Miss Pickering is the author of “‘ Nan Darrell,” “ The Fyight,” “ The 
Quiet Husband,” “ Who shall be Heir,” “ The Secret Foe,” and several 
other novels, rather above mediocrity, but not of a character to produce 
much competition among the “pirates” on this side of the water. It is 
due to the lady, however, to say that those who have read one of her 
novels, generally read the next if it falls in their way. 

nesliguaililiatalindinns 
Tre American JounNAL or tue Mepicat Sciences. 

Isaac Hayes, M.D. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

No. 8 of che new series of this work, for October, has been laid upon 
our table. It enjoys a deservedly high reputation among medical men, 
and is published with a liberality of illustration, and general wholesome 


appearance of getting up, which correspond with its intrinsic value. 
— ——— — — — 


Kixwz on Imprisonment ror Devt. New York: W. E. Dean. 

This ie a pamphlet of fifty-six pages, and contains a brief digest of the 
laws of every State and Territory in the Union, and of the District of 
Columbia, and the United States, relative to imprisonment for debt. It 
contains some facts which.will startle those who imagine imprisonment 
for misfortune tobe almost universally abolished, as, in very many of the 
States the word of promise is kept to the ear, but broken to the hope. 
{t is compiled with Mr. Kinne’s usual accuracy and care, and is pub- 
lished in a shape which should procure its introduction to every business 
man in the country—and to every body else, indeed, who feels at all in- 
terested or curious in relation to ihe subject. 


By Miss Ellen Pickering. Philadelphia ; 





Edited by 


7 nn 


ere 
Orv Humpasrey’s Osservarions. New York: Robert Carter & Co. 

This is the third American edition of a very excellent little book ; and 
that it is the third edition is proof that it has had better fortune than 
many good volumes. It is a capital twilight work, and may be ”profita- 
bly opened at any page. 

From the same publishers we have another volume, uniform with the 
“ Observations,” in size and getting up. It is “ Master Humphrey's 
Addresses,’ and is, in a manner, a sequel to the other, or a continuation 
of it. An excellent brace of volumes for presents from or to the serious- 
ly minded. 

—_ 
Tue Grrr, 4 Curistmas anp New Year's Present. Philadelphia: 

Carey & Hart. 

The Gift, for 1843, is in every respect an American work. The illus- 
trations are by American artists, and the contributions by American 
writers. In all departments, so far as we have examined, the work is 
fully equal to any previous volume of its kind. In the particulars above 
stated, its pare Americanism, it is especially worthy of note; and it 
gives us sincere pleasure to say that it will be found to have intrinsic 
merits which will amply repay the patriotism of those who may be drawn 
to it by its American claims. In one word, it is not only none the worse 
for being ell American, but a great deal better. 

The plates are:—Mercy’s Dream, painted by D. Huntingdon, en- 
graved by John Cheney; a Vignette (head) for title page, painted by S. 
W. and engraved by John Cheney; the News Boy, one of Henry In- 
man’s best, engraved by R. W. Dodson; Egeria, painted by E. Mal- 
bone, engraved by Cheney; The Lace Cap, painted by T. Sally, and en- 
graved by Cheney; the Militia Training, by J. G. Clonney, and Rose 
Vernon, by J. G. Chapman, both engraved by J. I. Pease, and the Flo- 
rentine Girl, painted by D. Huntingdon, and engraved by John Cheney. 

In che l:st of contributors, taking them in the order in which they stand 
in the table of contents, we have: Mrs. Seba Smith, Mrs. Mary Clavers, 
Alfred B. Street, Mrs. Sigourney, H. Flagg, Mr. Seba Smith, John In- 
man, Charles West Thompson, the author of Cromwell, S&e.; Mrs. C. 
tH. W. sling, Edgar A. Poe, the author of Billy the Bowl, John Frost, | 
Mary B. Lee, Lieut. A. A. Harwood, U.S. N.; Mary Spencer Pease, | 

nd W. G. Simms. Some of these writers have two o1 more articles, 
ind the book is unusually “ full of matter” for an annual. With this 
e we distniss the work to the seckers of holiday presents, admo- 


a 


shing them that they must at all events examine the Gift in making up 
r assortments. 
I 
fas Catnorie Expositor, conducted by the Rov. Drs. Varela and 
Vise has made its appearance for October. The ability with which it is 
onducted commends it to the attention of the Catholics. 


ee 
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New Work on Centrat Amenica.—This great and interesting 
field for inquiry, which has been so recently opened, bids fair to be as 
thoroughly and zealously examined as ancient Egypt. Egyptian antiqui- 
ties have become ‘oo old—not as antiquities, but a’ a story. What 
European research and study has done for them, it becomes Americans 
to do for the wonders upon our own continent. 





Mr. Norman, a New- 
Orleans gentleman, who has spent a long period in Yucatan, has impro- 
ved his time in collecting facts and relics elucidating the cozdition of the 
former occupiers of the suil, who lived and died before the present race of 
Indians came in possession. He has also brought away in his portfolio 
many sketches, with which his forthcoming volume will be illustrated.— 
It is in the press of the Messrs. Langleys, and as their style of publica- 
tion is well known, it cannot fail, we are positive, to be presented in 
such a shape as to combine neatness and economy, and to receive a sale 
commensurate with the importance of the subject, and its excecding 


interest. 
I 


New anv Unique Worx.—Geo. Wilkins Kendall, Esq., the witty 
and universally popular editor of the New Orleans Picayune, is prepar- 
ing for the press an account of his adyentares in Texas and Mexico, 
which will be published by an eminent house in this city. The variety of 
themes, touching on all the keys from grave to gay, and from pathetic 
to humorous, will, by the well-known capacity of the writer, be played 
upon in manner as various. It is proper to say that Mr. Kendall has se- 
cured a copy-right, a portion of the notes having been published in ad- 
vance of the issue of the whole. However, no one who would defraud 
George Wilkins Kendall, would meet any favor or mercy from press or 
public. 


pa Ss Se 

EscycLopepia Americana.—If we frequently speak of this work, 
and urge subscriptien for it upon our readers, they may be assured that 
we do so for their benefit. It is persuading any man to his own good to 
induce him to subscribe, whether he be a young man with life before him, 
or an older one with a family growing up about him. It should be the 
foundation of every family library. We are reminded to speak of it by 
the receipt of numbers 37 aud 38 from Mr. Stringer, the agent, succes- 


sor to Curry. 
———— 


New Music.—We have received from Dubois, ‘“Come sit thee down,” 
a popular ballad, as sung by Mr. Sinclair. From Atwill we have “ The 
Review Quick Step,” by J. Rabhun; “Take your Time, Miss Lucy,” as 
sung by Miss Taylor, at the Olympic, adapted by George Loder; and 
the “New York City Guards Quick Step,’ by Francis H. Brown. 

ennstenictalasinioees 

Tue Eprtscopat Mon:rtor, a cheap and excellent religious and litera- 
ry monthly, published by Lockwood, 5 John street, has reached its second 
number. If examined by heads of families of the denomination to whom 


it is addressed, its wide circulation would be ensured. 
o-engiinene 

Tue Youre Peorre’s Boo for October has been received, from Post, 
as will be perceived by the extract in this day’s paper. 

pila CT 

(> Lea & Blancheid have published the second volume of Mrs. 
Ellis’s “Family Secrets ;’’ which leads to the presumption that they 
may have published the first ; but, farther than this presumption, we have 
never seen any indication of the fact. 

———— a 

Accertep.—We learn from the Boston Transcript that the Rev. Dr. 
Eastburn of this city has accepted beth of his late calls—that of the 
Assistant Bishop of the eastern Diocese, and the Rectorship of Trinity 
Charch, Boston. : 

It is stated in the Transcript that Dr. Eastburn’s invitation as Ree- 
tor of Trinity Church, like his election to the Bishopric was unanimous. 
In his acceptance, the same paper observes, “all the Episcopalians ia 
the state are rejotcing.”” The Rev. John L. Watson will remain assist- 
ant minister of Trinity Church, upon a salary of $2000. The Rector’s 
is more. It is expected in Boston that De. Eastburn will scon commence 
his duties as Rector, but he cannot undertake his episcopal office until 
consecrated. Bishop Griswold, whose arrival in this city we mentioned 
last week, (in connexion with his loss of money, since recovered), has 
gone South to consecrate the Bishop elect of Virginia, Dr. Jones, in 
Richmond. Tho consecration of Dr. Eustburn will take place, it is 
thought, in Boston, and will be, we believe, the first consecration of a 
Bishop in that city. 
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Dipromatic Cuasces.—Gen. Cass has asked permission to give up ! 
his post of Ambassador to the Court of France, and will come home as | 
soon as leave is formally granted. We incline to the belief, says the 
New York Tribune, that the place will be offered to Daniel Webster. 

We incline to the belief that the mission will be offered to Mr. Ever- 
ett, now in London, and that Daniel Webster will be sent to St. James. 
In either event Mr. Webster will accept, and thus his question will be 
answered, ‘‘ Where am Jtogo?” 

a 
FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

The Annual Fair of the American Institute nominally opened on Mon- | 
day evening last, and the officers felt it necessary to deliver a sort of se- 
mi-apology, for the confusion in which some parts of the exhibition ap- | 
peared. They promised also that on subsequent days the visitors should 
find the articles in better order, and more of them—a pledge which we | 
believe has been very well kept. Judge Inglis was to have delivered the | 
opening address, but on account of indisposition was compelled to de- 
cline ; and at very short notice, Mr. Meigs, Clerk of General Sessions, | 
undertook the duty, and acquitted himself in it to the high gratifica- 
tion of the audience, as testified by their frequent applause. From the | 
reports which have appeared, we compile a sketch of this speech, sure 
that from its general and not local nature, it will command the atten- 
tion of all our readers, both city and distant. Those portions in which | 
the speaker related his own observations, and demonstrated in what res- 
pects his ardor in early youth had stamped him a prophet in his later 
years, were listened to with attention, and responded to with enthusiasm. | 

After several allusions to history, which we pass over as things, which, 
though well said, any man of fair reading, old or young, might have 
said, we come to the part of the speech to which we have alluded, as 
most interesting. Mr. Meigs said he saw Eli Whitney, in 1795, in his | 
room, badly warmed, and not badly ventilated, working away upon his 
Cotton Gin, while the million without cried against him as a poor false | 
enthusiast, pursuing vain dreams of machinery which would starve him 
to death. He had not a spade dollar in his pocket, wherewith te pur- 
chase a pair of cotton stockings. Mr. M. saw, wondered, and admired. 
Now, he asks, what would the million be pleased to accept, and giving 
up the cotton gin, go back to the old-fashioned picking by hand? Mr. 
M. thought, and we agree with him, that not all the hard money in the 
world would pay for such a sacrifice. Apropos—of cotton. In ancther 
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' millions for the roads. 


| that rile modern one of Repudiation. 
| dollar a day, all our debts. 


| fixed my regard. 


; that most precious of all the metals. 


| every thing. 


| for surely they would repent them that they had ever begotten us. 





part of his address Mr. M. referred te the fact that the only cotton 
grown in the United States at a period within the memory of man, was 


when the daughter of the patriotic Gen. Green, raised a few shrubs in | 


_ that it is the work of engineering, directed to accomplish without any 
| machine or human labor an everlasting stream. What must be the feel- 


bean-pots, upon a Georgia Sea Island, for the sake of the pretty flowers ! 
What, he asked, would have been said, if at that time, it had been pre- | 
dicted that in fifty years the fibre of that vegetable would furnish from | 
the United States, cloth enough to make a shirt for each of the human 
race, one thousand millions! Thirty years ago, he said, we went to 
India to buy at thirty cents a yard an artiele called hum-hum—now for 


sixpence we can buy cloth worth at least two of the hum-hums. 


Upon steam the orator was most eloquent. He said he had watched 
it since 1800; and that in 1801 he drew up for a friend the specifica- | 
tions for a cylinder boiler, with the contained flue. He saw Fulton’s first 
boat on the Hudson, her speed just sufficient to stem the tide, and when 
he saw that; he believed that the speed would, by more perfect machine- 
ry, be doubled. But he did not think of eighteen or twenty miles the 
hour. Now we have boats flying over the Atlantic as a ferry, with the 
regularity ef the mail. It is high time, he said, that basins for these 
ferry boats should be provided, and ferry masters appointed to ring the 
bell, that passengers may not lose their trips ! 





He published essays on railroads in 1816, fer which he was called a 
Quixotte for saying that steam cars would run at the rate of fifteen miles 


an hour, within twenty years. He repeated the same declaration on 


the floor of the House of Representatives in this State, and not a single 
voice was raised in his favor. 


But he did make one mistake—in rela- 


tion to the speed. He thought of fifteen miles, but did not dream of 


sixty or one hundred. Nor did he dream that the Autocrat of Russia 


would, in 1842, project a railroad from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 1050 
miles. The story of Jack and the bean stalk would haye been sooner 


received as truth in 1816, thaa such a prophecy relative to the rude 


Russian. 


| Croton so elevated above lide water ! 


Musee . 
| cipia non Homines better. 


On the subject of railroads he quoted an Austrian Editor, who bas 
been giving his readers a sketch of the railroads in the world. To the 
United States are assigned, in round numbers, 5000 miles of road, to 
Germany 3500, and 2600 to Britain. 

We have indeed, said the speaker, “gone ahead, and we owe 200 
But, great as has been our work, and mortified 
as we feel to have thus run ourselves in debt, yet who doubts the value 


of the work done? Who will vote for the taking all the rails up, and 
filling up the chasms we have made in the hills and mountains? Why, 


| my dear sir, we could not, as a nation, afford to do without our rails 
| for twice the sum they cost. And I do hope and trust that we shall yet 
| be able, by dividing the payments with posterity, to pay every dollar we 


owe and thus prove, that while we go ahead with such mighty velocity, 
justice rides with us in our car of speed; and that among all the in- 
ventions of which we justly boast, there shall not be fastened upon us 
Oh! let us pay, if it be but a 
So much for the rails. The iron works of our country have always 
What stupendous operations are now performed with 
With it, said the warrior, I can 
command all the gold! Now that refractory and dificult metal has 
become as wax or wood in the hands of our artificers. Iron enters into 
Iron will be the chief material in all our works, from the 
watch spring to the steam engine—from the cambric needle to the Paix- 


_ han 100 pound gun!—from the hooks aud eyes of a Uoll’s dress, to the 
| 10,000 pound anchor of a 100 gun ship. 
| sail in iron: and our neighbor England, over the ferry, offers iron houses 


We now fly upon iron,—we 


cheaper than wooden ones !—iron houses which can neither burn nor rot— 


| iron houses which would take the bolts of 100 thunders all off safely to 


the earth, without hurting the dwellers therein. Iron houses! what is 
to become of those future rats and mice whose ancestors, for the last 
5000 years, have opened through our wooden dwellings their secret pas- 
sages to our cheese pantries ? There was once, it is said, in Amsterdam, 


| a Datch charge of Rat eatage upon irun, but that is considered now as 


inadmissible. 


Mr. M. was on some passages quite humorous. He concluded his ad- 


dress as follows, amid frequent applause: 


I am pleased that what we say now cannot ge back to our a 
‘o 
hear us talk of our steam flights !—our augurs to bore square holes !— 
our card machines—our spinning jennies—our lathes for turning shoe 
lasts or square blocks, &c. &«. But one of our yards of cotton sheeting 
at ten or twelve cents would settle the question, and they would conclude 
that the end of the world had now come, and that Satan was mastec of 
all things—a state of things fully equal to the Devil and Dr. Faustus. 
But | desire not to make you run this race with me any longer. I will 
take a look at one of our most magnificent home manufactures—water, 
to cool myself. What can exceed the grandeur and merit of the vast 
work now finished by our noble city—the Croton Aqueduct? A work 
of pure and unmixed good. A fountain of perpetual freshness, cleanli- 
ness, health and pleasure. To behold that shower in the Park, and think 


| ings of just pride with which the Institute looks at this glorious result 


of one of her working arms, Engineering. 

Adieu to the drought or dust of all the summers which stretch in line 
before us fora thousand years. The Croton River has come to New 
York! and as it has run in its ancient bed since the deluge, we have no 
doubt it will run in its new bed ’till the next grand convulsion. I beg 
yon to observe, that in this great triumph of engineers, we owe a vast 
debt to nature. For there is not on our globe, a good seaport which has 
within any practicable distance of it, a river of the magnitude of our 
So that in this respect our con- 
dition is not only most happy, but it is unique. 

My steel pen does not require mending so much as my hand, for I 
have been going on currente calamo ‘till at least the thumb aches. As 
for the Institute, it will keep its great movements before the people. It 


; will annually give its peaceful and yet glorious triumphs of industry and 
| genius to the people. 


It has had and yet has able and excellent officers. 
Its work is going on to be more and more valuable to our country and 


| our race. 


I have little inclination to flatter men. I have always liked the Prin- 
But I should do injustice to my own feel- 
ings if I should fail to say, that of late years the cause of home indus- 
try has had no friend of higher value than Gen. James Talmadge. He 
has applied to the work one of the most sound minds, and with that the 
most disinterested labor. He is one of our finest specimens of home 
maufacture ! 

Se much for the opening speech, On Tuesday night Mr. McClay de- 


livered an address, and Rev. Mr. Choules was chosen to crown the 
strictly agricultural portion of the fete—the ploughing match—with an 


appropriate speech. 


We regret that our limits forbid notice of both these 


performances; and we pass to a hurried glance at the articles in exhibi- 


, tiou, commencing with Flora Pomona, and Ceres, who are the best cou- 


*) 


} trivuters. 


1 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


This was in the room on the second floor, and attracts all the senses at | out of raw material of all descriptions. 
The variety of prints and splendor of the flowers, particularly the | 
Among the prominent ob- | 


once. 
magestic Dahlia is absolutely entrancing. 
jects here, was a large and ingeniously constructed frame, the convolu- 
tions and branches of which display every variety of shade and color 
which chance, or the ingenuity and patience of the gardners have pro- 
duced. The specimens were from the garden of Mr. Bridgeman, under 
whose superintendence this part of the exhibition was placed. 
It is impessible to conceive of a floral display more gorgeous. Other 
contributoss, many in numher, added the riches of their offerings, and 
tempting fruits, and beautiful boquets in lavish profusion showed that the 
culture of the earth preduces not only the substantial necessaries of life, 
but eligancies and delicacies, for the eye and for the taste, which no art 
can approach or successfullo imitate. 

The main room was filled with specimens of all that the ingenuity of 


men, wemen and children has been able to invent, construct, or elaborate | 











Machines and models of ma- 
chines, silver, gold, and plate, glass, cutlery, and fabrics of linen, wool, 
and cottou, cosmetics and corsets, tooth and gunpowder, musical instru- 
ments, and instruments of death—hats, coats and indispensables, ladies’ 
reticules and gentlemen's pocket-books—the rare, the elegant, the use- 
ful, the ornamental, furniture, prints, paintings, books, charts, and, in 
short, every thing to the production of which the art of man has been ap- 
plied in this country, was here represented. 

Spledid vehicles of all descriptions, fire engines and apparatus, and last 
not least, all the patent stoves and fire ranges, made up the assort. To 
particularise without being prolix were impossible, and therefore we do 
not attempt it. No description can make up the picture to those who 
did not see it; and those who did would deem any thing but an exact 
catalogue short of the truth; while no list however perfect could present 
the tout ensemble. 

The ploughing match took place on Wednesday at East New-York. 
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Prom Reco!lections (in Blackwood) of a Ramble through the Basque Provinces [ 
in 1836—7. Part IL. 


DIEGO LEON. 
THE HUSSARS DE LA PRINCESA, 


The first time I saw General Leon, was in a box at the Burgos Thea- 
tre. He was then colonel commanding the Princesa Hussars, his name 
as yet little known otherwise than asa dashing cavalry officer, but bis fine 
person and soldierly appearance struck me forcibly. He was in the gor- | 
geous full-dress of bis corps, which became him admirably; his left breast | 
was adorned with the ribands and crosses of several orders, and amongst 
thern dangled a miniature model of the gould headed cane, which is the 
sign of field-officers’rank in Spain. Leon was the Murat of the Spanish 
army—the same love of display and military fivery, the same headlong 
courage, and the same good fortune and address in geting out of scrapes 
into which his temerity would now and then carry him. Iheard, but | 
cannot vouch for its authenticity, the following account of the way in 
which he entered the service. Atthe commencement of the Carlist war, 
his father, who was a very large landed proprietor, and a strenuous 
liberal in politics, raised a troop of cavalry on bis estates, mounted and | 
equipped it at his own expense, and sent it up to Madrid in charge of 
his son, who, on arriving at the capital, received a captain’s commission, | 
and was confirmed in his command. 

He soon made himself remarked by his courage and natural military 
talents, and soon rose to the rank of colonel. The l’rincesa Hussars, of 
which he ther took command, now known a3 the hussars of Luchana, 
were formed at the beginning of the war by drafts from various cavalry 
regiments, whose colonels, as may be supposed, took care not to send 
away their best men. The consequence was, that this regiment had in 
it more mauvais sujets than perhaps any other in the army, and more- | 
over, gained itselfa reputation of cowardice by its conduct on one or two 
occasions. Leon soun accomplished a reform; find as the hussars were 
mostly fine men and the horses good, he had not been colonel a year, be- 
fore they ranked with the very best, as they had before been some of the | 
worst, of the Spanish cavalry. The uniform was very showy, although, | 

rhaps, not the best in the world for service and bivouacs. The overalls 
ight-blue, jacket yellow, and pelisse a milk-white, braided with black 
and gold. The head-dress, though not strictly hussar, was a very judi- 
cious one—a light shako, of smaller circumference at the top than round 
the head, with a blue and white plume. In their undress, the men, ow- | 
ing to their yellow jackets, bad rather a quarantine or canary-bird look, | 
but nothing could be more elegant than the ¢out-ensemble when on pa- | 
sade. Like all the light cavalry regiments during the late war, they car- 





ried lances, and Leon introduced the custom of having their decorations 
embroidered on their lance-flags. 

When Leon was promoted to the command of a division, the hussars 
were attached to Espartero’s corps d’armée, and with him did not lack 


opportunities of distinction. It was witha handful of this regiment and 
a few English lancers, that Espartero captured nearly three thousand 
men of Count Negri’s division. He came up with them in the grey of 
the morning, ona piece of table-land in the mountains of Soria; and the 
Carlists, worn out by forced marches, and thinking the whole Christino 
army was upon them, threw down their arms without firing a shot. It | 
was some time, however, before the main body came up—for Espartero 
had ridden forward and effected the capture with his escort—and for two | 
hours a couple of hundred cavalry had to keep at least twelve times as 
many prisoners. In the action before Penacerrada in 1638, the hussars | 
made a brilliant charge. Several skirmishes had occurred on the two 
days preceding the general action, and the conduct of one or two of the | 
squadrons had net been very good—that which was considered the crack 
squadron had fairly run from the enemy, leaving their commander, Colo- 
ne! Gurrea, (now Espartero’s secretary,) with scarcely a dozen men and | 
officers, to mect the Carlist cavalry who were coming up. Gurrea, a most 
gallant fellow, brought up in England, and a good deal of an Englishman 
in some respects, burst into a passion of tears on seeing the conduct of 
his men, and cursing them for cowards, spurred forward to meet a cer- 
taindeath. Fortunately another charged down, and brought bim off. On 
the day of the decisive action, however, the hussars redeemed their cha- 
racter. A brigade of cavalry, of which they formed the principal part, 
received orders to charge the enemy’s centre, which had already sus- 
tained some loss, but was sfrongly posted with sume uneven ground and 
low mud parapets in front of the infantry and artillery, the cavalry being 
en the flanks. The Christinos charged up in beautiful style, but the ene- 
my reserved their fire until they came within a very short distance, and | 
then welcomed them with such a deadly volley from their fieldepieces and 
musketry, that the line of cavalry was checked for an instant as suddenly 
as though an iron wall had been raised up before it. More than one | 
look was thrown over the shoulder, more than one hand gave a half turn 
to the bridle-rein, At that moment Espartero came up, and at a glance | 
eaw that the fate of the day was at stake. ‘He drew a deep breath,” 
eaid an officer who was present, and who afterwards described the scene 
to me, ‘and then 4 ellos! Ja gloria es la nuestra!’ chouted he, in a 
voice that was heard above the infernal din of the fight. Waving bis 
sabre, and driving the rowels into the sides of his splendid English 
charger, he dashed forward the very first man. ‘ Viva Espartero!’ | 
shouted the Christinos, and the next moment the Carlist infantry was 
broken and ridden over, the guns taken, and we scampering over the 
country, and cutting the cavalry to pieces.” 

This action, although apparently not more important than fifty others 
Jost and won during the war, had indirectly a great influence on the affairs 
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| comrade. 


of S;-ain; for, in consequence of it, the Carlist general-in-chief, whose 
name | now forget, left the command, and the man sent fcr to replace 


| him was Rafael Maroto, by whose subsequent treachery, (for, although 
| greatly palliated by circumstances, treachery it must be called,) an end 


Was put to a war which might otherwise have raged to the present time. 

W ben Espartero went up to Madrid from Valencia in September 1840, 
he was for a part of the way escorted only by eight or ten dragoons. Leon 
was then in command of a portion of the army which had not yet with- 
drawn its allegiance from Christina. A partizan commanding a strong 
body of guerillas,and who also held out for the Queen-mother, placed an 
ambuscade in a mountainous part cf the road, with the intention of 1id- 


| ding the country of aman whom the Christinos began to look upon as a 


traitor. Leon heard of this just in time to send an express forbidding the 
guerilla to interrupt Espartero’s journey. If Espartero was afterwards 
informed of this circumstance—and I have been assured that he was so— 
it must have cost him no small struggle, a year later, to sign the death- 
warrant of a man who had behaved so generously towards him. But 
some gicat example was necessary to strike terror into the numerous 
disaffected. With his well-won decorations glittering on his breast, with 
front as ueflinching, and voice as firm, as when commanding a charge 


| against the enemy, Leon gave the fatal word, and the next instant was as 


dust of the earth. So died, a victim to his mistaken loyalty, the brave 


| and chivalrous Count of Belascoain. 


A DUEL. 
Spaniards generally have a strong, and not unnattral, dislike to see 
either military or civil employments in their country filled by foreign- 


| ers, and it is rare to find a foreign officer in any of their regiments. 
| Sometimes, however, one meets with them—generally Poles. 
| oceasion, during my rambles, I fell in with a battalion, quartered in 


On one 


an insignificant Asturian village, in which were two foreigners, a 
Frenchman and a Pole. ‘The former, whose baptismal name was 
Victor, was a fine handsome young fellow, well educated, and even 
accomplished, whom a love of adventure had induced to enter the 
Spanish service. His greatest fault was one not uncommon among 
young French military men—a headlong, random way of of talking, es- 
pecially when shightly excited by wine, or otherwise, which frequently 


| caused him to wound the feelings, or give unintentional, but not the less 


real, offence to his friends and comrades. Uf remonstrated with on the 
subject when in cool blood, he admitted the failing, which he would 
again however, fall into, the very same day, perhaps, when heated by 
conversation or irritated by the least contradicuon. Cyrzinski, the Pole, 
was of a widely difierent character. He was the beau ideal of a vete- 
ran soldier, to which name, although little more than forty years of age, 
five and twenty years’ service gave him a fair title. Tall and powerful 


| in frame, inured to fatigues, and skilled in all military exercises, he was 


not less terrible in the field than gentle and amiable in quarters. He 


| was the best-hearted creature I ever saw, and, although with nothing be- 


side his pay to live upon, was ever ready to share his last dollar with a 
By disposition somewhat taciturn, he would sit for hours, his 
chin resting on bis hand and a large German pipe in his mouth, listening 
to the conversation, but rarely taking part in it. He was still in the 


| prime of his vigor, and although the shako had worn away the hair from 


his temples and forehead, it still curled thick and short on the top and 
back of his head, while a strong and very light-colored mustache con- 
trasted with the dark hue to which his fine face had been tanned by the 


| suns and rains of twenty campaigns. The strangest thing about him was 


his dialect. It was a mixture of some half dozen languages, picked up 


| in the various services through which he had passed, and no one of which 


except his own, could he speak with any degree of accuracy. Somehow, 
however, he made himself understood: and, as nothing ever offended 
him, it was often a source of great amusement to his comrades to laugh 
at old Cyrzinski’s polyglot idioms. 

I was acquainted with one or two officers of the battalion, and I deter- 


| mined to remain a couple of days at the village, to repose from the fa- 


tigues of a week’s travelling on a Spanish saddle and over detestable 
roads. JI soon got acquainted with Cyrzinski; we discovered that we 
had some mutual friends in another country, and an intimacy rapidly en- 


| sued. Although the village in which the battalion was quartered was a 


mere collection of cottages, and had nothing to recommend it save the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, I found my time pass so agreeably, 
that I allowed several days to elapse without thinking of departure.— 
The mornings were speut in riding, walking and lounging, with an occa- 
sional bout at the foils, or touch at pistol-shooting; and in the evening, 
Cyrzinski, Victor the Frenchman, two or three Spanish officers and my- 
self, used generally to meet at the quarters of one or other of the par- 


| ty, for the sake of conversation, and the discussion of a bowl of mulled 


wine. 

It was on the eighth evening after my arrival at the village, and we 
were assembled in the room of Dun Julian N , an officer whom I had 
formerly known at M——. For three or four days past, troops had been 
daily arriving at different quarters in our rear, and occupying a strong 
position, of which the village was the central and most advanced point. 
Several thousand men were assembled in the neighboring hamlets, or bi- 
vouacking in the fields; while to our front a strong Carlist force had es- 
tablished their pickets within little more than musket shot of ours. No- 
thing was expected for the following day, as both sides were wanting 


| further reinforcements, but an action was decidedly looked fur the day 
| after the morrow. 


We were seated, six in number, round a ponderous old table of black, 
worm-eaten oak, on which were placed a large bow! of coarse, yellowish 
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earthenware, emitting a most fragrant vaper of spiced wine, glasses in 
number sufficient, but no two of them of the same form or size, and a 
bundle of excellenc cigars. The conversation ran as may be supposed. 
chiefly on the movements of troops, and probabilities of an approaching 
engagement. The first bow! was finished, and another brought in, before 
a deviation was made from this topic, by one of the party relating an in- 
cident that had occurred that morwing. 

An officer bad ridden out from the Carlist lines, mounted on a superb 
Andalusian charger, and amused himself by cante:ing to and fro—not 
advancing, however, beyond his own pickets. Suddenly the horse started 


at some object on the ground, gave a rear and a plunge that nearly un- | 


seated his rider, and then throwing up his head in the most approved 
style of star-gazing, started off at a furious rate in the direction of the 
Christino camp. The officer tried hard to pull him in, but he was riding 
with a single-reined bridle, and, as ill-luck would have it, the leather 
broke. The horse went on at the same mad pace, his rider keeping his 
seat but unable to control him, until within a hundred yards of the Chris- 
tino picket, when a shot from one of the sentries brought the unlucky 
officer to the ground. The horse instantly stopped, and stood motionless 
and crestfallen by his master, as though conscious of and repenting the 
harm he had done. Some men went out from the picket to bring in the 
animal, and finding the officer quite dead, a shallow grave was dug, and 
he was buried where be had fallen. 

“« The burial was not long doing,” said one of the Spanish officers, a 

oung man, and a great friend of Victor's. “ The grave was scarce three 
deep, and coffins being, of course, out of the question, they just laid 
him in the ground in his shirt, as though he had been going to bed.”’ 

“And that was too much,” cried Victor, “‘ when linen is so scarce 
among our poor fellows. 
up and strip it.” 

“« Non pas,” said Cyrzinski, gravely, ‘‘ von bad ting deranger los muer- 
tes—ca purte malheur.” 

“Oh, does it! Monsieur Cyrzinski,” said the Frenchman, who had 
spoken merely in jest, but was roused by the slight appearance of oppo- 
sition. ‘ Eh bien! le diable m’emporte, if i don't do it then: and, 
what's more, I’tl wear the Carlist rascal’s shirt the next time we go into 
action. What say you to that, mon Polonais?” 

Cyrzinski shook his head, but made no reply. The Frenchman, who 
had been drinking pretty freely, but was by no means drunk, now filled 
a large tumbler with wine, and tock it off at a draught. 

“Come along, Luis,” said he to his friend, ‘ I want you to help me, 
or I shall be all night digging up the carrion.” 

The young Spaniard besitated, and did not seem half to like it; but 
he was aceustomed to yield to Victor's impetuous character, and they 
left the room together. We shcuted after them to come back, but they 
paid no attention to our call; and supposing it to be a joke of Victor's, 
and that he had gone off to pass the evening in the quarters of some 
other of his comrades, we thought no more of the matter. The conver- 
sation took a new turn. Cyrzinski laid aside his pipe, and, becoming un- 
usually communicative, told us one or two strange wild stories of the 
fate of persons who had disturbed the of the dead. In his native 
— he said, there was a strong belief, that the man who dug up a 

y always met an untimely death; and that unless he made expiation 
by masses and penance, he never lived to see the anniversary of the 
day on which the sacrilegious act had been committed. It was easy to 
perceive that Cyrzinski himself was not alcogether exempt from a belief 
in these superstitions. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed since Victor's departure, when there was 
a loud knocking at the house-door; and a moment after the Frenchman 
burst into the room, followed by his comrade, and laughing in a tone of 
boisterous, but, it appeared to me, somewhat forced gayety. 

“We have got it,” cried he, “after being nearly shot by our own sen- 
tries, who took us for Carlist foragers, I believe.” 

“ Take that bird of ill omen,” continued Victor, who, probably from 
the effect of the cool air, seemed more intoxicated than when he left the 
room ; and he threw a smail bundle at Cy:zinski. The latter, not think- 
ing what it might be, by a natural movement held out his hand, and 
caught it. As he did so, the bundle unrolled itself, and a shirt of beau- 
tifully fine linen, but stained with blood and earth, dangled from the 
hand of the Pole, who immediately let it drop. 

“C'est une bien mauvaise plaisanterie, Monsieur Victor,” said 
Cyrzinski, and I could perceive the slightest possible sparkle of anger in 
his fine clear blue eye. 

Comment! une mauvais plaisanterie?” cried Victor, who had just 
drank off a bumper, to counteract, as he said, the effect of the night- 
damps. “ Vous trouvez, donc, mauvais tout ce que je fais ce soir.— 
You seem to think that you are to be a lawgiver amongst us, and that we 
are only to do what you approve of. Is not that the case, Master Cyr- 
zinski ?” 

To this accusation, than which there could not have been a more un- 
founded one, the Pole made no answer, but continued puffing at his pipe. 


It v ould be a praiseworthy act to dig the body 
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bis hand; and whether it was done intentionally, or whether, in the ve- 
hemence of bis anger, he involuntarily suited the action to the word, I 
cannot say; but as he spoke, the glass flew across the table, and smash- 
ed against the opposite wall—Cyrzinski receiving part of the contents ir 
his face. 

I never saw anything more truly dignified than the Pole’s look and 
manner as he rose from his seat, and, wiping the wine-stains from his sun 
burned face and mustaches, addressed Victor, who still continued stand- 
ing opposite to him, with the dogged look of a man who has done some- 
thing to be ashamed of, but has too much false pride to acknowledge his fault. 

“Mon cher,” said Cyrzinski, in better French than I had usually 
heard him speak, “fou have done a very foelish thing; you have in- 
sulted, without reason, a man who was a soldier before you were bern. 
I have the scars of nine wounds on my body, and I do not fear being 
taken for a coward. Say that you are sorry for what you have done— 
there is no degradation in doing so—and let the thing drop. These gen- 
tlemen are our friends—they will be silent on the subject for your sake; 
for myself I care not—Cyrzinski is known to be no poltroon.”’ 

There was a momentary struggle in the Frenchman’s breast between 
good feeling and false pride. Unfortunately, the latter prevailed. 

“] have no doubt of your willingness to receive apologies,” replied he, 
with a sneer; ‘ but I do not feel equally disposed to make them."’ And, 
turning on his heel, he left the room. This unpleasant incident broke up 
the party, and we all retired to our quarters except Cyrzinski, who re- 
mained alone with Don Julian N 

Before daybreak the next morning, the troops were turned out in case 
of an attack ; but none occurring, after being under arms a couple of 
hours, they were allowed to return to their quarters. I was looking eut 
of the window of the village posada, wien Cyrzinski and our host of the 
previous evening, passed by, the latter with his cloak on. He beckoned 
me to come down, which 1 did, and joined them. 

‘* This is a bad business,”’ said Don Julian, showing me that he had e 
case of pistols under his capa. ‘‘Cyrzin-ki and Victor are going to 
fight; nor do I see how it can be helped, for Victor has again refused to 
make the smallest apology. You know, probably, that our military law 
is severe against duclling, and this affuir may cost us al! our commis- 
sions, and the more so as occurring in front of the enemy. Walk down 
with us, if you have noobjection. No harm can acerue to you for so do- 
ing, and your evidence may be good for some of us hereafter, if it comes 
to a court-martial.” 

In a few minutes we were on the ground selected for the duel, which 
was a small Indian-corn field in front of the village, and about equidis- 
tant from two of the Christino pickets, but screened from view by being 
in a sort of hollow, shut in on either side, and also to the rear by high 
land and plantations of young forest trees. It was inconveniently near 
the cantonments and pickets; but the whole of the adjacent country be- 
ing covered with troops, it would have been necessary to have gone 
leagues to have got a better place, and, on the whole, it was the most 
secluded spot that could be found. On the side looking towards the 
Carlist camp, the country sloped gently downwards for some three hun- 
dred yards, and then again began to rise for about the same distance, or 
rather more, till it terminated in a ridge or crest upon which the Carlists 
had their position. One of the loose stone walls commonly used in Spain 
to divide farms and estates, ran across the lower end of the field from 
which the maize had been recently cut. Beyond this, the ground was 
uneven, intersected by hedges, and sprinkled with apple trees. 

Victor and his second, the same young Spaniard who had accompanied 
him on his expedition of the preceding night, reached the field as we did 
After another vain attempt on the part of Don Julian to extract an apo- 
logy from the Frenchman, fifteen paces were measured, and the mea 
placed. As the seconds handed the pistols to their principals, a scatter- 
ing fire of muskets was opened, which to me appeared very near. I 
made a few steps towards the higher part of the field, and saw the grey 
coats and blue caps of some Carlist skirmishers advancing up towards 
our lines. Julian, who was to give the signal, seemed to hesitate.— 
There was something strange in fighting a duel almost under fire of the 
enemy. 

* Allons !” cried Victor, stamping his foot impatiently; “dans un 
instant ce sera fini.” 

“ Uno !—Dos !” cried Julian, with a pause of a second between 
the words. 

At the uno, the pistols were raised; at the dos they fired. Cyrzinski’s 
bonnet de police fell off his head with a bullet through it. His pistol, 
the charge of which had probably not been well rammed down, flashed 
in the pan. , 

At the same moment, however, and to the surprise of all present, Vie- 
tor turned balf round and fell heavily to the ground. The two seconds 
and Cyrzinski hurried up to him, and I followed. The blood was flow- 
A stray bullet from the Carlists, who 








| were skirmishing with our pickets, had glanced over the wall, which ran 


I observed that the whiffs of smoke followed each other with greater ra- | 


pidity than usual; but his features betrayed no emotion, althouzh the 
bullying tone, rather than the words, of the Frenchman, could not be 
otherwise than galling to him. 

‘* Reponds-mvi, done!” shouted Victor, who had just drank enough 
to be very quarrelgome, and who was dou!ly incensed by the calm coul- 
ness of Cyrzinski. “‘ Answer me, or by G—— I will throw my glass 
in your face!” 


Victor was standing opposite the Pole with a half-empty tumbler in 


| 


a few yards io his rear, and given him a fatal wound. The last words 
he had uttered. “ Dans un instant ce sera fini,” might have been 
spoken in a prophetic spirit. Nota minute hed elapsed, and he was 
already a corpse. 
— 

A Fain Tertotatter.—There is a married lady, residing within 
twelve miles of Bath, who has adupted the total abstinence principle for 
several years, and has increased to the astonishing weight of 284ibs., and 


yet is still active and energetic in the superintendence of her domestic 
duties. — Bath Chroniele. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


" Pevccdiag this enticte, the sondlet will find a a general view of the pre pro- 
gramme of arrangements for the Croton Water Celebration, which took 
place yesterday. The whole went off with more eclat as a spectacle, 
and more harmony as a spontaneous act of the citizens of a great city, 
than almost any celebration which has taken place here for many years. 


| 
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NEE Nt 
on a car, the engine being splendidly painted and ornamented. A Hoo 


| and Ladder Company from Harlem, had their apparatus adjusted on a 


car and loaded with hundreds of dahlias and other flowers, tastefully ar- 
ranged. It seemed a migratory Eden of flowers. There were a delega- 
tion of firemen present from Baltimore, and two Engines from Philadel- 


| phia, the Fairmount and Neptune. Two or three Philadelphia Com- 
| panies were in the procession; as were also firemen from Brooklyn, Wil- 


The last preceding pageant, it will be recollected, was a funeral one; | 


and while it lacked nothing in imposing «flect, the tone of the public 
sentiment was in unison with the occasion, and a solemn gloom rested, 
like a pall, over the city. This, on the contrary, was a scene of jubilee 


| partment, is a splendid affair. 


and rejoicing; and the hilarity of the occasion was not a little enhanced | 


by our friends from the country, who appeared to have come into the 
city by thousands. 
THE DAY 

Opened bright and auspicious. Salutes of artillery, and the ringing of 
bells heralded in the sun, and the large fountains in the Parks danced 
joyously in the first slanting beams like a shower of silver. The salutes 
were fired from the battery, by the Veteran Corps, a body of men upon 
whom we never look, without deep respect and admiration. There is 
something so exceedingly appropriate in the firing of these peaceful sa- 
lutes by men who bear the marks of having aided to scure the blessings 
of peace by their valor, that he must be an insensible mortal indeed, 
through whose veins a thrill of enthusiasm does not run on meeting 
those stern old warriors. At twelve me:idian and at sunset, the bells 
again rang merry peals. The sky at noon became overcast, but this 
circumstance was still in favor of the pageant, as it enabled the actors 
in it, better to endure its fatigues. Occasionally through the afternoon 
the clouds broke away from the sun, letting down a sober autumn light 
which harmonised with the commemoration of the maturity and comple- 
tien of an enterprise, from which the citizens of New York, while New 
York remains a city, areto enjoy such inestimable benefits. 


THE PROCESSION. 

The right of the procession formed on the Battery at or very nearly 
at the hour designated—ten o’clock—and proceeded in the order previ- 
ously indicated. A troop of horse preceded the Grand Marshal, Gen. 
Gilbert Hopkins, who was accompanied by his aids, Gen’ls P. M. Wet- 
more and Nathan B. Graharn, and Cols. Florence Mahoney, Henry P. 
Robertson, William W. Tompkins, and John D. Van Buren, Esq. The 
military Guard of Honor to the Grand Marshal, included the Indepen- 
dence Guard, the Sing Sing Guard, and the Washington Riflemen.— 
Then followed the First Division of the procession, comprising the 
Artillery and other military Lodies, commanded by Major General Chas. 
W. Sandford. 

The Second Divisioy, under charge of Maj. Gen. Stryker, assisted 
by O. W. F. Randolph, aid to the Grand Marshal, included the past and 
present members of the Water Commissioners and Aqueduct Boards, 
and of the Common Council, the Governor and Lieut. Governor, Mayors 
of New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Newark and Jersey City, the 
Society Cincinnati, and the Foreign Consuls and other invited civil 
guests; the second Regiment of the New York State Artillery acting as 
escort. 

The Turrv Divistoy included the Military Guests, Naval School, Mi- 
litia Officers off duty, a very large number, the Clergy, the Bench and 


liamsburgh, Newark, Elizabethtown, Jersey City, Harlem and New Ha- 
ven, and other places. The flag presented by the City to the Fire De 
It was carried on a car drawn by four 
white horses, led by four black men in Turkish costume. 

The Firtn Division under the direction of Col. Philbrick, assisted 
by James Nesbitt, aid to the Grand Marshal, embraced the Masonic 
Fraternity with their emblems, the contractors and workmen of the 
Croton Water Works, the Typographical Society and Printers. The 
Printers had twocars. One of them was in their proper division, bear- 
ing the I’ress on which Bensamin Franx tin worked in London; and 
seated in an editorial chair, our highly respected contemporary, William 
L. Stone, of the Commercial Advertiser, the oldest paper in this city.— 
The car containing the “ Miller and his Men” was crowded with repre- 
sentatives of the dusty but indispensable and respectable trade, the cen- 
tre being occupied by a boy “ riding to mill.” The car load presented 
a very pretty picture, and was well decorated with flags, bearing the 
names of milling towns and cities. The North River captains rode in 
two barouches, and the Division was closed by the Phenix Foundry As- 


| sociation. 


Tue Sixt Division under the direction of Capt. W. H. Cornell as- 
sisted by Mr. George H. Hopkins, aid to the Grand Marshal composed 
the Butchers of New York and Brooklyn. The New York Butchers and 


» | a portion of the out of town ones were mounted on horses, and dressed 


in white aprons and check sleeves, others of them rode in barouches, and 
this part of the parade was behind none of the rest. Three cars were in 
thit division, one bearing the stuffed skin of an immense prize ox, with 
lambs playing it, and the platform crowded with butchers’ boys. Aaother 
car bore a live calf, and another a pen of fine looking sheep. 

Tue Seventu Division included the gold and silver Artisans, Mer- 
cantile Library Association, Marine Society, General Society of Mecha- 
nics and Tradesmen, Mechanics’ Society School, Delegates of the Uni- 
ted States Home League, American Institute, Mechanics Institute, 
School of Mechanics’ Institute, Officers of the United States Govern] 
ment, Pupils of the Deaf and Dumb Institution. Cars of tools showed 
the abundant riches of mechanism. This division waa under the direc- 
tion of Mr. John Ridley, assisted dy Mr. Silas L. Lowel, aids to the 
Grand Marshall. 

Tue Eicntu Divtsiox, under the direction of Surgeon General Pen- 
nell, aids to the Grand Marshall, included the National Benevolent So- 
cieties. 

Tue Nista Drvistoy, under the direction of Col. A. G. Crosto, as- 


| sisted by Col. Benjamin W. Benson, and Major Minthorn Tompkins, 


| comprised the Temperance Societies. 


Bar, the officers and students of the College and the University, and va- | 


rious Literary and Commercial Associations. The Naval School, Pilots 
and Pilots’ apprentices, all looked exceedingly neat. It was under the 
direction of Gen. Wm. L. Morris, assisted by Andrew H. Mickle, aid 
to the Grand Marshal. 


t The Fourtu Division was the Fire Department, under the direc- 


tion of Brig. Gen. Pentz, assisted by John F. Dodge and George C. | 


King, aids to the Grand Marshal. 
ful indeed, and immense in length. The engines, hose and ladder carts, 
were tastefully ornamented, with banners, with silk trappings, boquets 


of flowers, and other neat devices. The ropes were generally wound 


This part of the parade was beauti- | 


with ribbon, and the uniform costume of the firemen, red shirts and | 


blue trowsers, had a very cheerful and picturesque effect. Many models 


of engines, and other appropriate emblems and banners were borne | 


aloft, and the whole of this part of the parade was exceedingly beauti- 
ful. Some of the engines were drawn by horses, and one was mounted 


This body ef men were twenty- 
five minutes passing a given point, marching four deep. Their banners 
were numerous, and tasteful. The Franklin Temperance Society was 
preceded by a barouche, containing a band of blind musicians from the 
Asylum, discoursing most eloquent music. They had alse a printing 
press at work on a car, throwing off the following. 


THE CROTON ODE. 
WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF THE CORPORATION OF 
NEW-YORK, 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, ESQ. 


AND SUNG IN FRONT OF THE PARK FOUNTAIN, BY THE MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW-YORK SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY, ON THE COMPLETION OF 


THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. 


THR CITY UF 


Celebrated...--. eeeee+October 14th, 1842. 


eee 


Gushing from this living fountain, 
Music pours a falling strain, 

As the Goddess of the Mountain 
Comes with all her sparkling train. 

From her grotto-springs advancing, 
Glittering in her feathery spray, 

Woodland fays beside her dancing, 
She pursues her winding way. 
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Gently o’er the rippling water, 
In her coral-shallop bright, 
Glides the rock-king’s dove-eyed daughter, 
Deck’d in robes of virgin white. \ 
Nymphs and Naiads, sweetly smiling, 
Urge her bark with pearly hand, 
Merrily the sylph beguiling 
From the nooks of fairy-land. 
Swimming on the snow-curled billow, 
See the river-spirits fair, 
Lay their cheeks, as on a pillow, 
With the foam-beads in the hair. 
Thus attended, hither wending, 
Floats the lovely oread now, 
Eden’s arch of promise bending 
Over her translucent brow. 
Hail the wanderer from a far-land ! 
Biud her flowing tresses up ! 
Crown her fadeless garland, 
And with crystal brim the cup. 
From her haunts of deep delusion, 
Let ‘rance greet her too, 
And the heat of his delusion 
Sprinkle with this mountain-dew. 
Water leaps as if delighted, 
While her uered foes retire ! 
Pale contagign flies affrighted 
With the baffled demon Fre ! 
Safety dwells in her dominions, 
Health and Beauty with her move, 
And entwine their circling pinions 
In a sisterhood of leve. 


Water shouts a glad hosanna ! 
Bubbles up the earth to bless! 
Cheers it like the precious manna, 

In the barren wilderness. 

Here we wondering gaze, assembled 
Like the grateful Hebrew band, 
When the hidden fountain trembled, 
And obeyed the prophet’s wand. 


Round the Aqueducts of story, 
As the mists of Lethé throng, 
Croton’s waves, in all their glory, 
Troop in melody along.— 
Ever sparkling, bright and single, 
Will this rock-ribbed stream appear, 
When Posterity shall mingle 
Like the gathered waters here. 
Tue Tentn Division under the direction of Major G. H. Stryker, 
assisted by Capt. Marion Thompson, aids to the Grand Marshal, com- 
prised the Rockland Lake Association, Citizens and Strangers. 


ADDITIONAL AND GENERAL REMARKS. 

Our head so swims with the pageant that has passed before our 
eyes, that we feel fully sensible that some errors must have been 
committed, and that we have failed to supply the reader with all 
the important items in a pageant so immense and various. We shall 
endeavor to supply omissions without an attempt at further classi fi- 
cation. The right of the line reached the Park Gate at half past one, 
having passed round Union Square, in the route indicated, and the 
left being in Broadway, about Canal street. 

The Croton proper part of the parade attracted much attention.— 
There were seven or eight cars, bearing pipes in various portions of 
completion, the workmen being busily engaged upon them. In the 
same vicinity was a party of steam engine builders, “ closing 
rivets up.” 

The Baltimore Delegation had another errand here, beside partici- 
pation in the day’s ceremonies—the presentation of a banner to Hose 
Co. 33, and of a trumpet to its captain, John P. Teale. A hose cart, 
apparently all silver except the wheels, elicited a great deal of en- 
comium. | 

The fountain in the Park was mae to assume all sorts of Protean 
shapes and changes during the day, and there was also abundanee | 
of impromptu fountains all along Broadway and the Bowery. 

The number of persons eut as participators and spectators was 
really beyond computation. There were some ladies in the proces- 


sion, but their fair faces were principally reseryed for the windows 
and doors along theline of march. 





The Neptune Elose, acecmpanied the Fairmount Engine from Phi- 
ladelphia. All the Philadelphia Firemen wore red caps and hats, 
which made them easily distinguished from the New Yorkers. 

The Highland company of this city, attracted a great deal of at- 
tention, both by their unique appearance, and the stirring music of 
their bagpipes. 

‘EVENING, 

The day closed as delightfully as it commenced. The Ode was sung 
by the Sacred Music Society—the speeches were delivered, and the im- 
mense concourse dispersed, without any murring of the pleasure ef the 
day. It was the largest civic procession which ever marched in this 
country—or in any other, probably. The numbers we do not undertake 
to compute. The whole processsion, at jubilee, not funeral pace, was 
over three hours in passing any given point. 

P. S.—The Tyler men acknowledge that the indignation procession 
would “ make a tail” to this. p 

Tue Memory or Dr. Cuayyise.—The Church of the Messiah, (Dr. 
Dewey’s) was crowded on Thursday Evening to hear the services in 
memory of Dr. Channing. Rev. Mr. Turner opened the services with 
a prayer, and the reading of the scriptures. The following anthem was 
then sung in a very expressive and beautifnl manner by the choir:— 

“ T heard a voice from heaven saying usto me, 
Write; from henceforth blessed are the dead that die 
In the Lord; from henceforth and forever they 
Rest from their labor, and their works follow them.” 

After this, followed a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Farley, of Brooklyn. 
Then came the following hymn, written expressly for the occasion by 
W. C. Bryant :— 

While yet the harvest fields are white, 
And few the toiling reapers stand, 

Called frem his task before the night, 
We miss the mightiest of the band. 

Oh, thou, of strong and yet gentle mind! 
Thy thrilling voice shall plead no more 


For truth, for freedom, and mankind ; 
The lesson of thy life is o’er. 


But thou, in brightness far above 

The fairest dream of human thought, 
Before the seat of Power and Love, 

Art with the Truth that thou hast sought. 

Rev. Henry W. Bellows then delivered a very impressive discourse, 
giving an exposition of the doctrines and opinions of the deceased, and 
an eloquent eulogy on his character. 

After the discourse, there was an appropriate prayer by the Rev. An- 
drew P. Peabody, of Portsmouth, and then the choir sung the following 
hymn :— 

“ Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb ! 
Take this new treasure to thy trust, 
And give these sacred relics room 
To slumber im the silent dust. 
Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear 
Invade thy bounds; no mortal woes 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
While angels watch its soft repose. 
So Jesus slept; God’s dying Son 
Passed through the grave, and blessed the bed ; 
Then rest, dear saint, till from his throne 
The morning break and pierce the shade. 
Break from his throne, illustrious morn! 
Attend, O, earth, his sovereign word! 
Restore thy trust! the glorious form 
Shall then arise, to meet the Lord.” 
The whole closed with a benediction. 


ae 


Scoicn Pring.—A day ortwo before the Queen’s arrival in Edinburgh, 
a poor old womon, who makes her livelihood by selling fruit in the strees 
from a basket, was complaining sadly to a lady— Eh, mem, d’ye ken 
we’re no to be allowed to carry our baskets a’ the time the Queen’s 
here.” The lady explained to her that perhaps the reason for this cruel 
prohibition might be, that the megistrates wished to hide every symptora 
of our Scotch poverty from the prying eyes of our rich English visitors. 
“ Eh, mem,” said the old Scotch woman—her eye lighting briskly up, her 
sharp, thin, primped Scotch features pursing up with Scotch pride, and 
her whole tone and manner changed in the moment—*‘ D’ye think that’s 
it? Aweel, if thocht it was for that, | would rather live on bread and 


cauld water for a week to come than put a han’ to my basket.”—Aber- 
deen Banner. 
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THE BATTLE OF TIBERIAS. 


It was a sultry summer's night; the army ot! the cross was hemmed in 
amongst dry and barren rocks; and boih the men and horses, after 
their harrassing and fatiguing march, threw themselves on the parched 
ground, sighing in vain for water. During the live-long night, nota drop | 
of that precious element touched their lips; and the soldiers were exhaus- | 
ted and wares esbed for the toil and Jabor and fierce warfare of the ensu- | 
ing day. 

ft sauiee the Templars formed in battle array, in the van of the | 
Christian army, and prepared to open a road through the dense ranks of 
the inidels, to the lake of Tiberias. An Arabian writer, who witnessed 
the movement of the dense and compact columns, at early dawn, speaks 
of them as “ horrible in arms, having their whole bodies cased in triple 
mail.” He compares the noise made by their advancing +quadrons to 
the loud humming of bees! and describes them as animated with 
‘«@ flaming desire of vengeance.” Saladin bad behind him the lake of 
‘Tiberias—his infantry was in the centue, and the swift cavalry of the 
desert was stationed on either wing, under the command of Faki-ed-deen 
(teacher of religion.) The Templars rushed, we are told, like lions up- 
on the Moslem infidels, and nothing could withstand their heavy and im- 
petuous charge. * Never,” says an Arabian doctor of the law, “ have I 
seen a bolder or more powerful army, nor one more to be feared by the 
believers in the true faith.” 

Saladin set fire te the dry grass and dwarf shrubs which lay between 
both armies, and the wind blew the smoke and the flames directly into 
the faces of the military friars and their horses. ‘he fire, the noise, the | 
gieaming weapons, and al! the accompaniments of the horrid scene, bave | 
given full scope to the descriptive powers of the oriental writers. They 
compare it to the last judgment; the dust and the smoke obscured the 
face of the sun, and the day was turned into night. Sometimes gleams 
of light darted like the rapid lightning amid the throng of combatants — 
then you might see the dense columns of armed warriors, now immorca- | 
bie as mountains, and now sweeping swiftly across the landscape, like | 
the rainy cluuds over the face of heaven. “ Lie sons of paradise and 
the children of fire,” say they, ‘ then decided their terrible quarrel; the 
arrows rustied through the air, like the wings of innumerabie sparrows, 
the sparks flew from the coats of mail and the glaneing sabres—and the 
blood, spurting forth from the bosom of the throng, deluged the earth 
dike the rains of heaven. * * * “ The avenging sword of the true belie- 
vers was drawn forth against the infidels; and speedy ruin, desolation, 
and destiuction, overtook the miserable sons of baptism!” 

The lake of Tiberias was two miles distant from the Templars, and 
ever and anon its blue and placid waters were to be seen calmly reposing 
in the bright sunbeams, or winding gracefully amid the bosom of the dis- 
tant mountains; but every inch of the road was fiercely contested—the 
expert archers of the Mussulmen lined all the eminences, and the thirsty 
soil was drenched with the blood of the best and bravest of the Christian 
warriors. 

After almost superhuman exertions, the Templars and Hospitallers | 
halted, and sent to the king for succour. At this critical juncture, the 
Count of [ripoli, who had always insisted on being in the van, and whose 
conduct from first to last, had been most suspicious, dashed with a few 
followers through a party of Mussulmen, who opened their ranks to let 
him pass, and fled in safety to Tyre. The flight of this distinguished 
nobleman gave rise to sudden panic, aud the troops that were advancing 
to the support ef the Templars, were driven in one confused mass upon 
the main body. The military friars, who rarely turned their backs upon 
the enemy, maintained, alone and unaided, a short, sharp, and bloody | 
conflict, which ended in the death or captivity of every one of them ex- | 
cepting the grand master of the hospital, who clove his way from the | 
field of battle, and reached Ascalon in safety, but died of his wounds 
after his arrival. 


The Christian soldiers now gave themselves up to despair; the infant- 
ry, which was composed principally of the native population of Palestine, 
men taken from the plough and the praning hook, crowded together in | 


confusion, around the bishops and the holy cross. They were so wedged 
together that they were unable to act against the enemy; they refused to 
obey their leaders, and quietly resigned themselves to their fate. Broth- 
er Terrice, grand preceptor of the Temple, who had been attached to the 

eon of the king, the Lord Reginald of Sidon, Balian D’[blein, lord of | 
Raplens, and many of the lesser barons and knights, collecting their fol- | 
lowers together, rushed over the rocks, down the mountain-sides, pierced 
through the enemy’s squadrons, and, leaving the infantry to their fate, 
made their escape to the sea-coast. The Arab cavalry dashed on, and 
surrounding with terrific cries the trembling and unresisting foot-soldiers, 
they mowed them down with a frightful carnage. 

In vain did the Bishops of Ptolemais and Lidda, who supported with 
difficulty the holy cross in the midst of the disordered throng, attempt to 
infuse into the base-born peasantry, some of that daring valor and fiery 
religious enthusiasm which glowed so fiercely in the breast of the Mos- 
Jems, The Christian fugitives were crowded together like a flock of 
sheep when attacked by dogs, and their bitter cries for mercy ever and 
anon rent the air, between the loud shouts of Allah acbar (God is victo- 
rious.) The Moslem chieftains pressed into the beart of the throng, and 
cleft their way towards the holy cross. The Bishop of Ptolemais was 
slain, the Bishop of Lidda was made captive, and the cross itself fell 
into the hands of the infidels. The King of Jerusalem, the Grand Mas- 
ter of the Temple, the Marquis of Montserrat, the Lord Reginald de 
Chatillon, and many other nobles and knights were at the same time 


_ bammed Ben Abd Alla, chief of the tribe of the Ai Saoua: 
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taken prisoners, and led away into captivity.—Addison's History of the 
Knights Templars. 


——— 
AN ALGERINE ENTERTAINMENT. 
The Debats gives, from the narrative of a French officer who was pres- 
ent, the following account of a grand entertainment at Algiers, by Mo- 


“ The son 
of Mohammed, a child five years old, having fallen dangerously sick, his 


| mother made a vow that if he should recover, she would give a feast to 
| the diciples of Ben-Aissa, an illustrious Marabout. 


The boy having es- 
caped the fate apprehended, the day was fixed, and a numerous company, 
including several Europeans, attended at Mohammed’s residence, which 
is near the Casbab. On entering, we found the great central court quite 
vacant. On one side, under the gallery, the chief of the Ai-Saoea was 
seated, having other chiefs ranged by his side, right and left. The other 
side galleries were filled with a crowd of Arabs and Moors seated, and 
the lower chamber was alsv occupied by Mussulmans of all races, placed 


| in the eastern manner on carpets. 


Along the upper gallery, were ranged the women, all so closely veiled, 


| that nothing ot their persons could be seen but their dark and brilliant 
| eyes. On our introduction, however, they removed to the terrace looking 


down upon the court, in order that we might have an advantageous posi- 
tion. After the accustomed ceremonies of welcome, the festival began. 
The chief having distributed right and left twelve rude tambourines with- 
out any bells attached to them, he began to beat his own with the back 
of his right hand, and was joined by all the others, keeping the same 
time with perfect accuracy. Soon these sounds were accompanied by a 
monotonous chant, which though very wild, prod a rather solemn 
eff ct. This chant was composed of praises in honor of Ben-Aissa. Ere 
long, a young man, as if moved by the spirit, came forth and began to 
dance and leap, first on one leg, and then the other, in cadence, at the 
same time throwing his head backwards and forwards so violently that 
alternately he struck his breast with his chin, and his shoulders with the 
back of his head, and he became black in the face like a person affected 
with apoplexy. Others rose successively, and joined him in this so- 
deemed devotionary exercise. Soon they felt all the influeuce of Ben- 
Aissa; one fancied himself to have been turned into a lion, others, inte 


| tigers, jackalis, hyenas, camels, and other animals, each imitating the 
| roarings, howls, and cries of bis imaginary beast. 


Their appearance was 
terrific, for, as soon as they came forward to join the dance, servants 
went up to them, divested them of their turbans, or caps, and upper gar- 
ments, throwing over them a white burnous, which covered all but their 
heads, which were entirely shorn, except one lock of hair on the crown. 

When the magnetic effect of the dance appeared to be at its height, 


| red-hot iron shovels were brought in, and were eagerly struck by the in- 


fatuated dancers repeatedly with their hands, and some even licked them 


| with their tongues: the music and the dance raging on with increased 


energy. After a time, some of the votaries demanded food. To one was 
presented a piece of glass; at first, he shook his head in sign of refusal, 
but on its being offered to another, he siezed it with avidity, cranched it 
with his teeth, and swallowed it. The same voracity was displayed by 
others as to the spinous leaves of the cactus. A negro was at one 
moment siezed with an extraordinary ardor, springing into the air to an 
immeasurable height, and agitating his head as the others haddone. As 
soon as he was relieved of his turban, hooded snakes were brought to 
him. He took one, twisted it round his neck, continuing to dance, imi- 
tating all the time the ferocious growlings of the tiger. A piece of raw 


| meat was placed at what appeared an unattainable height, but he reached 


it with a bound, and devoured it with savage appetite. Others of these 
strange infatuated beings, took scorpions by the tails from tambourines 
in which they were brought, and, having first Jet them run upon their 
hands, then ate them. Burning coals were also brought and scattered on 


| the ground. The negro and two others of the most inspired dancers, 
| threw their arms around each other’s waists, and, thus united together, 


trampled on the red hot coals with their naked feet, scattering them in 
ali directions. The negro took up one of the burning coals, placed it be- 
tween his teeth, paraded about with an air of triumph, and by his breath 
made the sparks radiate from his mouth. Still the dances continued 


| with increasing ardor. 


At length one became exhausted, and sank to the ground. Upon this, 
two servants came, took him aside in their arms, laid him gently on his 


| back, and, after rubbing his body to restore the circulation of his blood, 


| they took him by the hands, and tossed him up into the air, receiving him 
| in their arms as he came down. 


By this process, the man became res- 
tored, so far as to be able to resume his seat among the musicians, beat- 
ing his tambourine, and singing with no apparent diminution of physical 
powers. The Europeans retired about midnight, but the same scene was 


| kept up till a late hour in the morning. The Ai-Saouas of Algeria are, 


however, said to be truly moderate, compared with those of Moroco.— 
During similar orgies at Tangiers, it is related that, when the enthusiasm 
was at its utmost height, a child in the circle was heard to cry; it was 
immediately seized by these representatives of the furies, torn to pieces, 
and devoured before the faces of its parents, not even the mother making 
the least sign of opposition, being satisfied it was doomed to be a sacrifice 


|} to Gup!” 


— 

The Journal de Aisne says: “A few days ago, as an inhabitant of 
Bervieux, canton of Craonne, was returning home in the dusk of the eve- 
ning, he perceived near a fountain some black object which moved.— 
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Thinking it was a wolf, he hurried home, and got two of his neighbors to 
come and have a shot at it. They approached the spot, and seeing the 
dark object still in the same place, took aim at it and fired. A cry was 
heard, and on their runnjng up, they discovered to their great horror that 
it was a little girl that they had shot. What made the matter worse was 
that the child who was killed was the daughter of the man who persua- 
ded his neighbors to accompany him to the fountain. ° 





From the Young People’s Book. 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER ; 


OR THE PRICE OF MILITARY GLORY. 
A FRENCH STORY. . 


The scene of our story was in Prussia, in the month of February, 
1807. The weather was very severe. Napoleon was expecting the 
attack which took place on the eighth of the same month on the 
part of the Russian army. The night before, the emperor himself, 
after drawing his plan of the battle on the snow, awoke the aid-de- 
camp, who was asleep on a bundle of hay, and shaking his arm, 
said— 

“ Come, Savary, every one is up; let us go the rounds.” 

And whilst Savary went tosummon the officers, whose duty it was 
to accompony Napoleon, the latter looked round to inspect the weath- 


er. It was colder than the previous day had been, but the moon 


shone with magnificence. 
_ At a short distance stood an old soldier lazily smoking his pipe. 

“It isacold morning !” cried Napoleon. 

“ Yes, sire ; it was certainly much waimer yesterday,” replied the 
gtenadier, alluding to an engagement which had taken place the day 
before between the troops of Marshal Davoust and a Russian divi- 
sion. 

“‘ Bah ! bah !” replied Napoleon, smiling, “ that is an idea of your 
own.” 

‘‘ And what a famous idea of your own was that, sire, to bring 
the Russians into that icy hole, and then warm them with a discharge 
of artillery !” 

“ You think I gave them a lesson !” 

“A grand lesson! Yes, sire, in French politeness which they will 
not soon forget.” 

“Sire,” observed Savary, who had just appeared, “ this soldier 
speaks the truth. Never did your majesty appear so much inspired. 
Never did the brave army exhibit more ardor and confidence of suc- 
cess. 

‘* They wished for war,” replied the emperor, “and I have given 
them a large dose of it, but we must do it boldly, and try to spare our 
soldiers’ blood. Do you not think so ?” (turning to the grenadier.) 

“ Undoubtedly, sire, But there is a saying, that one cannot make 
an omelet without breaking the eggs.” 


At these words, Napoleon, who had been standing with one foot | 
in the stirrup, leaped upon his horse, and making a little sien with 


his hand to the grenadier, galloped away, followed by several offi- 
cers. 

Arrived at the head of the 4th regiment of infantry, in which he 
had been captain fifteen years before, the emperor observed a little 
drummer of about twelve years old. He alighted, and putting his hand 
kindly under the little fellow’s chin, asked— 

“* How old are you, my boy ?” 

“ Nearly twelve, sire,”—and his little heart beat violently. 

“They have done wrong to bring you here. They should have 
waited three or four years.” 

“It was my mother’s wish.” 

“ Well, tell your mother from me, that she has not common sense 
—what is her name ?” 

** Marie Francoise Sicbert. Sho is a seamstress in the 20th. She 
knows you, sire, and so does my brother Frangois, too.” 

‘* Siebert,” said the emperor. “‘ I have heard that name somewhere, 
What does your father do ?” 

“ Nothing, sire, for he was killed at Marengo.” 

“Ah! that was glorious for him, but melancholy for you. But 
you spoke of a brother; is he with your muther ?” 

“Yes, sire. He is a fifer, and much older than I.” 


** Weil, tell your mother that you are a great deal too young to go | 


in this campaign, and that I say she has not common sense.” 

* I could not say that to my mother !” 

“* And why not 7” 

* T love her, sire.” 

“ The child is right, Berthier,” said the emperor, “ and I should 
not teach him disrespect to his parent. Look here,” continued he, 
turning to his officers, “* is not this a good sized soldier to send against 
the Russians 7” 

«* But,” answered Siebert, standing on tip.toe, “I am not at all 
afraid, and then our drum-major gives me private instructions when. 
ever he is not engaged.” 

‘* | am very glad to hear it,” said Napoleon, and giving the boy's 
cars a pull, he rode off, saving to Savary— 

“ That is a fine little fellow. If any harm happen to him I shall 
never forgive his mother.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


The battle of Austerlitz was, according to Napoleon, a thander 
clap; but that of Eylau, where the victory was claimed on both sides, 
may be compared to an earthquake ; for it was one of the most ter- 
rible in which the “ great army” was ever engaged. Towards three 
o’clock P. M. the engagement became very bloody. Darkness put 
a stop to the carnage, and the French bivouacked that night on the 
field of battle where they had fought all day. 

The next morning, February 9:h, Napoleon, according to his cus. 
tom, was on horseback at the break of day. The ground was cov- 
ered with snow, which was stained with blood, and disfigured by 
the numerous dead bodies lying about in all directions. Dcetachments 
of prisoners were carrying away the wounded. On one spot seven- 
teen French generals had fallen, amongst whom were d’Hautpoul, 
Dah|mann, and Corbineau, who commanded the divisions uf the Im. 
perial Guard, 

As Napoleon contemplated this spot, a long file of cars and litters 
passed by, bearing the dead bodies of the Russians. The emperor 
stopped, and taking off his hat, exclaimed—* Honor to unfortunate 
courage,’—and then clapping spurs to his horse, rode on. 

They had not gone two hundred paces when they saw a man car- 
rying something on his shoulders. 

“ Savary,” said Napoleon, “ go and see what that is.” 

Savary returned in two minutes. 

© Sire, it is a little drummer who has had both his legs shot off." 

* Poor fellow !” 

But suddenly looking up, Napoleon exclaimed—“ A little drummer, 
did you say? Go immediately and ascertain his name and the num- 
ber of his regiment.” 

ee the absence of the aid-de-camp, Napoleon seemed much 
agitated. 

Sa returned. 

“ Welt 1” 

* Sire, he belongs to the 4th regiment of infantry. I questioned 
him, but in so dreadful a condition as he is, all I could learn was, 
that his name is Siebert.” 

And letting fall the reins, Napoleon covered his face with his 
hands, exclaiming—‘* Oh war ! war !” 

The bulletin published after this battle shows plainly that the con. 
queror’s heart was agitated by some poignant emotions, for at the 


bottom of the minute, Napoleon added, with his own hand,—** The 
spectacle of the battle of Eylau, may inspire princes with a love of 
peace and a horror of war.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Siebert had fought with all his might until a cannon ball had shot 
through both his knees. 

bs Hurrah for the emperor !” cried he as he fell on the snow. 

He turned next to an old man who fought near him. “ Take me 
away,” said he, “ the wolves will come and eat me up if I am left 
here to-night. Let me be put in one of the wagons of the 20th, se 
that I may kiss my mother and brotlrer once more.” 

The old soldier handed his rammer (0 another, and taking up Sie. 
bert in his arms was about to comply with his request, when another 
cannon ball came and killed the old man on the spot. 
| Poor Siebert was obliged to remain on the field all night. The 





next morning he was made to swallow some brandy, and carried 
away as we have before stated. 

The poor child bore the double amputation with great fortitude, 
| and lived long enough to receive the cross of honor which Napoleon 
| sent to his colonel te be remitted to him, but net long enough to have 

his last wish gratified, that of embracing his mother and brother. 
We will now take a look at the office of the Degionof Honor, and 
passing over many and many a parchment granting honor and renown 


to those who distinguished themselves in war, we will look over one 
| which is as follows :— 





“Napoleon, by the Grace of God agd the Constitution of the 

| Empire, Emperor of France, King of tah, &e. &e. 

| ‘According to the account which has been given of the distin- 

uished eonduct and the remarkable bravery of Marie Joseph Sie- 
ert, (born on the 28th of January, 1796, at Aubervilliers), at the 

| battle of Eylau, (Prassia), we name him by a decree of to-day a 
member of the legion of honor. 

| “The above named will enjoy all the privileges attached to the 

said dignity, in execution of the 87th act of the constitution con. 
cerning military rewards. 

| “Given under oor hand at Preusch Eylau, the 9th of Febraary, 


| 1807. “Signed, 


. 
NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Naro.gon. 


The cross of the legion of honor seems to have been considered 
by the French as a very suitable recompense for the poor child's suf. 
ferings and consequent loss of lif-, since the foreg Jing account is given 
inthe Journal des Enfans, without a comment on the system which 


made the blood and tears of millions the price of a few ribands and 
decorations, 
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ORIGIN OF PAPER MONEY. 
[In Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine for October we find the interest- 


ing paper which is below. The Magazine needs little praise at our | 


hands, for it has verified the prediction of success which we made 


respecting it before the issue of the first number ; and it now stands — 


upon a base as good as that of any other periodical in the country. 
The other papers in the number are valuable and interesting. This 


we have selected for our columns partly on account of its convenient | 


length, but principally for its interest in these bank discussion times. 
It is a translation from the French of Julius Klaproth.| 


The celebrated traveller, Marco Paulo, of Venice, was the first 
person who announced to Europe the existence of paper money in 
China, under the Moguls. It was subsequently introduced by the 

into Persia, where their notes were called djaou, or dcjaw, a 
word evidently derived from the word schaio.* 

The fact of the Moguls having, in China and Persia, made use of 


paper money, has induced many authors to suppose that they were | 
The celebrated Schloetzer, of Gottingen, for in- | 


the inventors of it. 
stance, has published a dissertation under the following title : ‘* The 


Moguls inventors of paper money inthe 13thcentury.” This learned | 
man, however, would have avoided such an error if he had perused | 


the history of Tehinghiz-khan, and of the Mogul dynasty in China, | 


composed from the Chinese authorities by P. Gaubil, and published 


in the year 1739, about 60 years before M. Schloetzer wrote his work. | 


In this history he speaks of the suppression of the paper money, 
which was in use under the dynasty of the Soung, who reigned in 
China previous to the Moguls ; and he also mentions a new species 
of notes which were substituted for the ancient, in the year 1264, by 
the minister Kia-szu-tao. The original financial speculation of the 
Chinese ministry, to provide for the extraordinary expenditures of 
the state, Which was exceeding the revcnues, was inthe year 119 
before the Christian era, under the reign of the emperor Ou-ti, of 
the great dynasty of Han. At this period was introduced the phi pi, 
or value in skins. These were small pieces of the skin of deer, 
which were kept in a pan within the precincts of the palace. They 
were a Chinese square foot in size, and were beautifully ornamented 
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this failure brought on the public, abolished all the notes of this so. 
ciety, and resolving that in future no individuals should have the 
power of creating paper money, established" bank at Y-tcheou, for 
notes. ‘Towards the year 1032, she quantity of paper money in circula. 
tion, in China, represented 1,256,340 ounces of pureilver. In 1068, 
some daring speculators, began to counterfeit the notes of the gov. 
ernment, and a great number of forgeries were discovered. The au. 
| thors of the fraud were subjected to the same punishment as that 
which the law decreed against those who for, the seals of the 
state. Jn course of years, banks were established for the issue of 
| notes, in various parts of the empire; the notes of one province, 
however, were not current in the other, and the whole circulation 
and liquidation was frequently altered. Under the emperor Kao. 
tsoung, in 1131, the government was desirous of creating a military 
, establishment at Ou-tcheou, but a+ theffunds necessary for the under. 
, taking were received very tardily, the mandarins who were intrusted 
| with the management of the plan, proposed to the Hou-pou, or min} 
ister of the treasury, to issue kouan-tsu, or notes, with which they 
might pay those who supplied provisions to the army. Those notes 
were payable at an office opened for the purpose, but they gave rise 
tomany abuses, and caused the people to murmur ; not long after. 
wards, however, similar notes were put in circulation in other prov- 
inces of China. 
In 1160, under the same monarch, the Hou-pou created a new 
paper money, which they called Hoci-tsu, or agreements. In the 
commencement these notes were only current in the province of 


| bankrupts. The emperor, in consequence of the distress which 


| Tche-kiang, and its immediate neighborhood, but they soon became 
' general throughout the empire. The paper which was used for them, 


with painting and embroidery. Every prince or grandee, and cven | 


the members of the imperial family, who wished to pay court to the 
emperor, or were invited to any pvblic ceremony or repast in the 


palace, were obliged to cover with one of these skins the tablette | 


which they held before their faces in presence of the son of heaven. 


; 


The minister of the housclicld had fixed the price of these skins | 
atasum equal in English money to about 12 guineas. They were | 


current at this price in the palace and amongst the nobles, but it 


does not appear that they were ever used in trade, or by the people. | 
Matouanlin states, that from the year 617 of the Christian era, te the | 


end of the dynasty of Soui, the distress and disorder in China having 
reached their height, every possible substitute for money was used. 
He particularly mentions small pieces of round iron, bits of cloth, 
and even pasteboard. At the commencement of the reign of the 
emperor Hiant-soung, of the dynasty of Kang, which was about the 
year 807 of Christ, copper money being exceeding rare,* the use of 
that metal for domestic purpose was prohibited. ‘The emperor com- 
pelled all traders who arrived in the capital, and, generally speaking, 
all moneyed persons, to deposit their cash in the public treasury ; and 
for the facility of trade, they received in exchange a sort of promis- 
sory note or bond, which was called fey-thsian, or lying-money. At 
the end of three years, however, the use of this paper money was 


was at first manufactured only in the cities of Hoci-tcheou, of Kiang- 
nan, but ere long it was made in several other placee. The first 
Hoci.tsu were like the paper money previously in circulation, worth 
1,000 deniers, or an ounce of silver ; in the following reign, however, 
they were made for 500, 300, and 200 deniers. In the short space of 
five years there were 28,000,000 ounces of notes in circulation, and 
in the space of the following eleven months, the quantity was further 
increased by an issue of notes tu the amount of 15,600,000 ounces. 
During the existence of the same dynasty, the amount was increased 
annually; besides these notes, there were the kiao-tsu, and the other 
paper Money peculiar to the provinces, to such an extent that the 
country was inundated with notes which daily decreased in value, 
notwithstanding the modifications which the government had re. 
course to, to prevent it. In the reign of Ly-tsoung, of the same dy- 
nasty, in the year 1264, the minister Kia-szu-tao, seeing the low value 
of the notes, and the high price of provisions, called ina great quan. 
tity of the former, and supplied their place with new notes, which 
he styled ynkouan, or money lands ; bat notwithstanding all the ex- 
ertions of the minister, he was unable to raise the value of the notes, 
or to reduc¢ the price of provisicns. Whilst the last emperors of the 
Soung dynasty now retired to the south of China the north of the coun. 
try was under the dominion of the Niu.tchy, a race who had formeda 
new empire under the name of Kin, or the Kingdom of Gold, their 
princes are spoken of by the Arabian and Persian authors, under the 
title of Altoun-khan. The continual wars in China had impover- 
ished all the provinces of this fine country to such an extent, that 
copper was become exceedingly scarce in the kingdom of Kin, and 
recourse was had to a bank for the issue of paper money, On a simi- 
lar plan to those which have already been noticed. The notes for 2, 


| 4, and 8 ounces of silver, were called large notes, and the smaller 


suppressed as to the capital, and it had currency only in the provin- | 


ces. Kai tsu, the founder of the dynasty of Soung, who ascended 
the throne in the fear 960 of the Christian era, allowed traders to 
deposit their money, and even their goods, in the imperial treasury, 


and gave them in exchange a note, which was called pian.thsian, or 
convenient money. These notes were eagerly sought after in con- 


sequence of their convenience. In 997 the quantity of paper money 
in circulation represent& 1,700,000 ounces of silver; and in the 
year 1021 the quantity increased to 3,000,000 ounces. 
country of Chou, which is, in our days, the province of Szu.tchhouan 
where the true paper money, as a substitute for money, without being 


guarantied by any sort of mortgage or security, was first intro- | 


duced. 


These notes were introduced to supply the place of iron, which | 


was found to be too heavy for commercial and general purposes.t 
They were called tehi-tsi. Under the reign of Tehin-tsoung, from 
the year 997 to 1022, the example was followed, and new notes were 
made, which were called kiao-tsu or change; they were payable 
every third year, so that in 65 years there were 22 periods for pay- 
ments : each kiao-tsu was equivalent to 1,000 deniers, and represen- 
ted an ounce of pure silver. Sixteen of the principal houses in the 
empire were at the head of this financial operation ; but, in the end, 
these persons were unable to fulfil their engagements, and became 





¥ The Chinese character is composed of kin, (metal,) and chao, (little,) and is 


thus intended to signify the want of specie. It is very remarkable that the Chi- | 


It was in the | 


were for 100, 300, 790, and 900 pieces of copper. The period for 
their currency was fixed for seven years; at the expiration of this 
term the old notes were exchanged for new ones. ‘There were banks 
in every province, and the government took fifteen pieces of copper 
on every 1,000 to cover the expenses. Towards the latter part of the 
thirteenth century the Moguls became masters of China, where they 
founded a dynasty which lasted from 1279 to 1367. Before the en. 
tire conquest of China, Chi-tsou, the first emperor of this dynasty, 
had introduced paper money, (between the years 1260 and 1263.) 
In 1284, he commanded the mandarin, Lu-chi-joung, to present him 
a plan for a new paper currency, but the cmission of it did not take 
place until the year 1287; from that period the Moguls continued 
annually to increase the quantity of their notes, which were called 
pao-tchhas, or precious paper money. From the year 1264, to 1294, 
a note was in circulation which replaced that of 1260, to 1263, and 
which were made from the bark of the tree tchu, (morus papyrifera,) 
and were a Chinese square foot in size. Towards the latter part of 
the dynasty, paper money had lost much of its eredit, and an altera- 
tion was made in 1357, with the hope of restoring it, but every effurt 
was vain, and the Moguls were obliged to quit China, which they 
had totally ruined by their precious paper money. The distress of 
the country was such, that the Ming emperors, who succeeded the 
Moguls, were not only unable to abolish the paper in circulation, but 





* The scarcity of copper arose from the vast quantity of this metal used for 
| for bronze images, sacred to Fo, and the saints of his religion. Thus after every 
persecution of the sect, copper became more plentiful. 


t The first iron money was made ia China by the rebel Koung-sun-chou, who 


nese use this word also when they wish to convey the idea of taking anything | died 36 years after Christ. It was not until the year 534, howeyer, that his ¢x- 


by force, or robbing another person of his property. 


| ample was followed by the Chinese emperors. 
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compelled to issue new notes. In 1375, six different sorts were issued, 
of the value of 500, 400, 300, 200, and 100 pieces of copper, equal 
to an ounce of silver. The use of gold, silver, and precious stones, 
as a medium of payment, was strictly forbidden. The value of the 
notes soon fell in the proportion of nearly 20 per cent. In the year 
1448, the quantity of notes was so considerable, that only three de- 
niers of specie were given for a note of 1,000." Every attempt was 
made, by compulsive measures, to restore the paper currency’to a 
hetter condition. The taxes on the markets of both capitals were 
even allowed to be paid in paper, but every attempt was fruitless, and 
the notes went out of circulation; at least history maks no mention 
later than the year 1455. The Mandchous who succeeded the Ming 
emperors and who are now masters of China, have never attempted 
to introduce a paper currency, for these barbarians are happily igno- 
rant of the European policy, which declares that the more a nation- 
isin debt, the more it is rich and flourishing.* 





* The notes of the Soung, Kin, and Moguls, were made of the bark of the 
perry ee and sealed by authority. Those of the Ming were of paper made 
with different plants, and richly ornamented. 

————————_—— 
Funerat or Dr. Caannina.—The Boston Times thus notices the 


funeral ceremonies in memory of William Ellery Channing. 


The funeral of the Rev. Dr. Channing took place on Friday afternoon. 
The eeremonies, which were performed in the Rev. Mr. Gannet’s 
Church, in Federal street, were of a very solemn and impressive cha- 
racter, but by request of the deceased, were unattended by any extraor- 
dinary parade. 

A solemn chant was performed by the choir; the Rev. Mr. Lothrop 
read some ay:propriate passages from Scripture; a prayer was then of 
fered by the Rev. Mr. Parkman. The eulogy by the Rev. Mr. Gannet, 
was somewhat peculiar in its character: but exceedingly appropriate to 
the occasion, and powerfully effective. The house was filled to its ut- 
most capacity, and the deepest interest was manifested by every indi- 
vidual present. Every one felt deeply impressed with the sentiment, ‘a 
great man has fallen in Israel.” The conclading prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Dr. Young. 

Ea 

More disturbances have taken place in Harvard College. It appears 
that the members of the Senior Class had made one of their number a 
butt, who was ill able to endure raillery, or disarm it by good nature. A 
short time since, a few stones, thrown from a neighboring room, acci- 
dentally broke a pane or two of glass in his windows. 
the accident, and the name of the classmate whe was the cause of it, to 
the President, expressing a desire that there should be no punishment. 
This provoked some excitable spirits in the class, and the windows of 
the olnoxious man met with a more universal crash. He again reported 


He mentioned | 


' out of Parliament. 


the matter to the Faculty, and one of the class was dismissed. On Sat- | 


urday, one young man of the class used a cowhide upon the back of the 
unfortunate student, and then he was forced, by a number of his class- 
mates under the pump. The youngster who used the cowhide was taken 
before a Justice, and, consequently, expelled ; and those who performed 
at the pump were dismissed till Commencement. One of the offenders 


| pendent of his position as editor. 


was ordered to recognize in the sum of $500 for his appearance at the | 


next term of the Middlesex Court at Lowell. 


The Express says: “A few weeks since there was but one vessel 
building in this city—that a Liverpool packet of the largest class. Now 
there are two more, all packets, and all over nine hundred tons: 
Grinnell, Minturn & Co; one for Charles H. Marshall's line; amd the 
third for the new line of Woodhull & Minturns. Notwithstanding the 
introduction of steamers, the building and sailing of packets has not only 
not been checked, but new ships have multiplied, and a new line, ma- 
king a fifth, has been added. We have now five packets sailing every 
month for Liverpool alone. ‘This flourishing condition of packets would 
seem to confirm the belief that they are profitable, even if steamers are 
not. Besides these packets there is a steamboat building to run to Troy, 
upwards of three hundred feet long, the largest steamboat ever built in 
this city.” 

The amount of Revenue secured at the port of New York during the 
year 1841, was $10,146,635 99. During three quarters of the year 
1842, $9,911,387: 23. 

Up to the 30th ult., there had arrived at this port, this year, 66.086 
passengers from foreign ports. Of these 26,170 were females. 30,898 
were from Great Britain ; 5,069 from Germany; 1,127 from Prussia; 
and 1,072 were natives of the U. States. 

The practice of clipping coin and drilling holes through it has become 
so common, that the Postmaster at Providence has directed his clerks 
to receive no money that is not of full weight. The public generally 
must unite in refusing clipped coin in order to arrest the evil. 

John Quincy Adams has been unanimously nominated for re-election 
to Congress by the Whigs of the Norfolk District, Mass. 
viva voce, and the decision spontaneous. 


The train of cars on the New York and Erie Railroad, during last 
Saturday evening, encountered some obstruction near Monroe, that threw 
the locomotive, the tender, and baggage car off from the track. On 
making an examination for the cause, the dead bodies of forty-five sheep 
were found on the track. 


one of | 


The vote was | 





THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON TIMES. 


Mr. Walter, editor of the London Times, is member of Parliament 
for Nottingham. In politics he is a modified conservative, and has been 
some time in Parliament (formerly tor Berkshire.) In canvassing for 
Nottingham he received severe excoriation from the Dispatch newspa- 
per, the proprietor of which, Alderman Harmer, was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Mayoralty of London. His defeat was in no small de- 
gree attributable tu the adverse influence of the Times newspaper, the 
which Alderman Harmer reciprocated by trying to write Mr. Walter 
The warmest battle, however, took place when Mr 
Walter was the unsuccessful candidate for Southwark. 

Mr. Walter is a wealthy old gentleman, and his proprietary interest 
in the Times newspaper, gives him a large share of control there, inde- 
It is unquestionably the fact that the 
London Times possesses an influence on the public mind, unexceeded by 
that of any journal upon earth. In profit to the proprietors too, it must 
also rank A. No. 1—for the duties it paid on advertisements for the 
three months of April, May, and June of the present year, amount to 
about $20,000. Any newspaper in this country which should receive 
that gross sum for its advertisements, would be considered doing a very 
“ pretty little business.” 
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ABS 
ADELAIDE LODGE. 


Our readers have often allusions to Queen of England's visits to “ Ade- 
laide Lodge,’ Windsor Park. The above is a vew of this favorite place 
Tt is a modern erection, and, as will be perceived, of the Go- 
thic order of architecture ; which so well harmonizes with a park or fo- 
rest scene. No one, with the tall pine before him, could doubt where 
the Guths imbibed their ideas of ornate architecture. 
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Avurumn.—We are now in the antemn of the year—the season of 
golden hues and fading verdare.—Nature’s chil] breath is impercep. 
tibly passing over Jeaf, plant and flower, and imparting to them al 
the tincture of approaching decay.—The green carpet of creation is 
being superseded by one of yellow or more motley color, and all 
around and about us tells of the perishable nature of things. It isa 
season pregnant with reflection, for it admonishes that decay is an 
inherent principle of nature. It bids those of us who have not yet 
entered the ‘sear and yellow leaf” of life to prepare ourselves for 
that period—to husband our resources for it, asthe farmer does his 
harvest gathering, that we may look back on life’s summer with a 
quict glow of satisfaction, such as an autumnal evening’s sun imparts 
to a landscape. 

To those who have already passed the Rubicon of middle life, it 
tells that the advent of life’s winter is fast approaching ;—like an 
index to some particular passage of a book, it points to the termina- 
tion of life’s journey—to death and to the grave ! 

Autumn is a chaste and gentle season ;—it has not the cold frigi- 
dity of winter about it—it has not the coquetry of spring, nor the fire 
and passion of summer. Like true friendship, it brings a soothing 
balm to the mind, without operating in fiery action on the passions. 
Its winds are mild as a mother’s voice—its suns shine on the world 
calmly as a father smiles on his beloved family. We would that an 
autumn breeze should sing our requiem—we seek no sweeter music ! 
— Picayune. 

——— 

A Newrounptanxp Court or Law.—The court-house consisted of 
one good sized room, with apartments for the gaoler, and a ceil or 
two below. A chair elevated on a platform of boards, with a table 
before it, was the seat of the judge. A table on the floor was set 
apart for the clerk of the court, and there were a few chairs round it 
for the use of the sheriff and the barristers ; a bench along one side 
of the room was reserved for the grand jury, and a similar one op. 
posite forthe common jury. If the latter wished to consult as to 
the verdict, they were led out of doors by the constable, and assem. 
bled on a rock close by, where they were locked up—in imagination 
—tilltheyagreed. * * * . * * lees 


Some of the addresses to the court, when the plaintiffs or defendants | 


acted as their own counsel, as well as one or two of the verdicts of 
the jury, were sufficiently ludicrous, and caused afterwards great 
merriment, but they would lose all their humor unless accompanied 
by the voice and action, and the simple earnestness of the speak 
ers. ‘Tne judge’s vessel was a merchant brig hired for the purpose, 
and fitted up fore and aft with cabins and apartments for the various 
law-oflicers, from the judge down to the constable. “f * 
What would an English judge think of being shipped off, with all 
the law-officers, barristers, lawyers, clerks, and constables, and sent 
cruising over rough seas, and along wild shores for a month or two 
every year.—Juke’s Excursions. 


Winter Recoiiections.—From the summits of the lofiy snowy 
mountains the clouds get down; the rains pour and the streams gush. 
The enamored nightingale secks fora shelter inthe bowers. Autumn 
hastens ; the leaves of the rose grow pale, and wither. ‘The soup of 
a villainous miser will attract many a parasite more villainous than 
himself. Do not stretch your hand to him ; you will not be able to 
strike a spark from sucha flint. ‘Tne wandering tribes pitch their 
tents on the mountains’ tops. ‘Lhe tree is green, the highway gets 
obliterated, the road disappears in the tufted exuberance of vernal 
vegetation. Drink that sherbet out of yonder cup, and your heart 
will flame ; a flood of eloquence will pour from your lips. Every- 
body must leave this treacherous world ; neither a learned man, a 
lord, a king, nox a slave, will be spared. Mehdum Kuly says, Who 
will find a right path? One scarcely steps upon the world ; one 
~ on ; one loses his way. One handful of sand covers your face. 

he lips wither, the tecth fall out, the tongue becomes dumb, and 
there remains but a yawning skull —Popular Eastern Poetry. 


——— 
Tue Heicur or Assuraxce.—in the year thirty three of this cen- 
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the terms conditionally, that is to say, provided the principle could 
be carried out. Accordingly, I wrote to my butcher, baker, and 
other tradesmen, informing them that they should furnieh me with 
the several commodities at a very trifling per centage above cost 
price. It will be sufficient to quote the answer of the butcher: “ Sir, 
—Respectin your note. Cheap literater be blowed. Bu'chers must 
live as well as other pepel—and if so be you or the readin public 
wants to have meat at prime cost, you must buy your own beastesses, 
and kill yourselves.—I remain, &c. John Stokes.”—7', Hood, | 
I " 

Pearis.—Pearls are the morbid secretions of an oyster. Several 
species of bivalved shellfish produce them ; but the greater number 
the finest and the largest, are procured from the Meleagrina margar-. 
tifera Lamarck, a native of the sea, and of various coasts. Pio 
pearls are situated either in the body of the oyster, or they lie loose 
between it and the shell, or, lastly, they are fixed to the latter by a 
kind of neck ; and itis said they do not appear until the animal has 
reached its fourth year. Ceylon continues to be, as it was in the time 
of the Romans, the most productive of these ornaments. In the last 
century several of great size were found in the rivers of the counties 
of Tyrone and Donegal, in Ireland. 


a 
Corrvurrions 1n THE Names oF Prants —There is a curious per- 
version of names in the tnbe.rose, which has nothing to do with 
** tubes” or ‘* roses,” but is the corruption of its specific name, Poli- 
thes tuberosa, simply signifying tuberous ;” so Jerusalem artichoke 
has nothing to do with the hill of Sion, but is vulgarized from the 
Italian Girosole, sun.flower, of which it is a species ; so Mayduke 
cherry, frem Medoc ; and “ grass” from asparagus. Gilliflower is 
probably July flower, but it would take an essay to discuss which ie 

the true gilliflower of our great great grandmothers. 

a 
New Isvention.—A German is now in Liverpool, endeavoring to 
induce the merchants and shipowners of that enterprising town to 
patronise an invention which, if euccessful, would be likely to super- 
sede the steam.engine. It is thusdescribed in an extract of a letter 
with which a friend has favored us :—‘* This machine has been em- 
ployed instead of the steam engine without fuel of any kind, and 
without a boiler; it needs very little repairs, and can be worked 
without danger; any power can he employed, from 1 to 1,000 horse, 


| or more; it may be made of brass or iron, and the power of machine 


exists within itself, and does not diminish, but remains always the 
samé. Itmay be employed on railroads, in ships, and manufactories, 
with the same effect as the steam-engine, and does not create any 
noise, and does not require more attendance than the steam-engine, 
and the first cost not more than half, and may be made with or with. 
out wheels. It may also be remarked, that as no fuel of any kind 
need be employed, it would be well adapted for vessels makiag long 
voyages.”"—Cork Constitution. 
—— 


A rich capitalist, M. Thibandard, had an apartment in Paris, 
which he occupied but little, his usual residence being in the coun. 
try. He died, and left his wife his residuary legatec. This lady 
came, a few weeks after his death to Paris, and the weather bein 
cool, she ordered a fire in her sleeping room, but, as the smoke com. 
from the fireplace and filled the room, she supposed something stopped 
up the chimney. She sent for a chimney doctor, who examined the 
chimney, when at the height of two metres, he found a leather valise, 
containing 20 000 francs of ancient gold coins of 24 and 48 livres, 
and a great quantity of precious stones without settings. 

The chimney doctor now claims half the contents of the vaiise, 
under the law which grants half a hidden treasure to the person who 
discovers it. The proprietor of the house by the same law, claims 
the other half, and Madame Thibaudard maintains her right to keep 


| the whole as universal legatee uf her husband. The tribunal of first 


tury (seventeenth), and in his own memory, there was a cause brought | 


before a judge, between two highwaymen, who had quarrelled about 
the division of their booty ; and these men had the effrontery to 
bring their dispute to trial. “In the petition of the plaintiff,” said 
Mr. Bryant, “he asserted that he had been extremely misused by 
the defendant ; and they carried on a very advantageous trade to. 


gether upon Blackheath, Hounslow Heath, Bagshot Heath, and other | 


places ; that their business chiefly consisted in watches, wearing ap. 
parel, and trinkets of all sorts, as well as large concerns between 
them in cash; that they had agreed to an equitable partition of all 
profits, and that this agreement had been violated. So impudent a 
thing, the judge said, was never before brought out in a court ; and 
so refused to pass sentence in favor of either of them, and dismissed 
them from the court."— Madame D'Arblay’s Diary. 
i 

Crear Literature.—A few months since I was applied to myself 
to contribute to a new journal, not exactly gratuitously, but at a 
very small advance upon nothing—and avowedly because the work 
had been planned according to that estimate. However, I accepted 


| 
| 


instance of the Seine will decide on the claims of the three competi- 
tors. 
— 


Crinese Barsantry.—An unfortanate seamen of the Cornwallis, 
recently wandered into the hands of a party of Chinese villagers, 
who immediately cut off his knee pans, made an incision round each 
wrist, and stripped the skin off the muscles, up to the elbows, and 
down off each hand to the fingers’ ends, leaving it dangling. In 
this condition the poor fellow was abandoned. On his being found, 
the village was destroyed by the boats of the ship. The man is alive 
and slowly recovering —Hampshire paper. 

re 


Porviar Errons.—To think that an Editor, because he is an ed- 
itor, is every body’s body. 

To think that a Woman, because she is pretty, is an Angel. 

To think that Politicians, because they babble, are all smart. 

To think that rich ground will produce a good crop without la. 
bor. 

To think that “ all is gold that glitters.” 

To think that Printers’ bills ought to be paid, if paid at all, in 
the meanest currency, because they are printers’ bills. 
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Exreaonpinary Mecuanicat Invention.—Although at the late 
meeting of the British Association in Manchester, there were many 
very iateresting specimens of mechanisin exhibited, there was never- 
theless, one in particular, which threw all others completely into the 
shade, when considered either as to the novelty of the ‘invention, or 
its evident practical applicability to the every day concerns of life— 
and may with truth be said to have been “ the lion of the exhibition,” 
viz., @ machine for the working, or forging of iron, steel, &c. This 
truly peg machine is quite portable, occupying only a space of 
three feet by four feet, and cannot be deemed other, even by the 
most critical judges, than one as purely original in principle, as well 
as practical in its application, as much so, perhaps, as the splendid 
invention of the flated roller of Arkwright, by which the art and 
perfection of drawing the fibrous substances became known, or that 
other still more splendid discovery of Watt, the condensing of steam 
in a separate vessel; by which the power of the steam engine of 
that day may be said to have been doubled. But now for some ex- 
planation of the machine, and its probable general application. It 
is then, as has been before said, very portable, not requiring more 
space than from three to four feet, and may be worked by steam or 
water power, and when moved by tne former, as was the case at the 
exhibition, made 650 blows or impressions per minute; but from 
their very quick succession, and the work being effected by an ec- 
centric pressing down, not striking the hammer or swage, not the 
least noise was heard. There are five or six set of what may be 
called anvils and swages in the machine, each varying in size. ‘The 
speed and correctness with which the machine completes its work, is 
perfectly astonishing, and must be seen in order that its capabilities 
in this respect may be duly appreciated ; fer instance, when it was 
put into motion for the purpose ot producing what is known asa 
roller with a coupling squese upon it, (and which had to be afier- 
wards turned and fluted,) the thing was accomplished in fifty ee. 
conds! of course at one heat, to the astonishment of the bystand- 
ers. But what appeared the most extraordinary part of the affair, 
was, that the coupling square was produced direct from the machine, 
so mathematically correct, that no labor can make it more so!! The 
machine will perform the labor of three men and their assistants or 
strikers, and not only so, but complete its work in a vastly superior 
manner, to that executed by manual labor. For engineers, machine 
makers, smiths in general, file makers, bolt and screw makers, or for 
any deseription of work parallel or taper, it is most specially adapt- 
ed; and for what is technically known as reducing, it cannot possi- 
bly have a successful competitor—in proof of which it may be stated 
that a piece of round irion, 12 inches in diameter, was reduced to a 
square of § in., 2ft. Sin. long, at one heat. ‘The merit of this inven- 
tion belongs, it is said, to a gentleman at Bolton, of the name of Ry- 
der.—Manchester Courier. 

— 

Tus Consocation or Orp Acz.—There is not about old age one 
blesesing more deserving gratitude to heaven than the gradual bedim- 
ming of memory brought on by years. In youth, all things, internal and 
external, are unforgetable, and by the perpetual presence of passion op- 
press the soul. The eye of a woman haunts the victim on whom it may 
have given a glance, till he leaps perhaps out of a four-story window. A 
beautiful lake, or a sublime mountain, drives a young poet as mad as a 
Merch hare. He loses himself in an interminable forest louring all round 
the horizon of a garret six feet square. It matters not to him whether 
his eyes be open or shut. He is at the mercy of all life and all nature, 
and not for one hour can he escape their persecutions. His soul is the 
slave of the seven senses, and each is a tyrant with instruments of tor- 
ture, to whom aud to which Phalaris, with his brazen bull, was a poiat- 
less joke. But in old age “ the heart of man is oppressed with care,” 
no longer : the seven tyrants have lust their sceptres, and are dethroned ! 
and the grey-headed gentleman feels that his soul has “ set up its rest.” 
His yes are dazzled no more with insufferable light—no more his ears 
tingle with music too exquisite to be borne—no more his touch is trans- 
port. The scents of nature stealing from the balmy mouths of lilies and 
roses, are deadened in his nostrils. He is above and beyond the reach 
of all the long arms of many-handed misery, as he is out of the convul- 
sive clutch of bliss, And is not this the state of best happiness fur mor- 
tal man? Tranquility! The peaceful air that we breathe as we are 
westering towards the sunset regions of our being, and teel that we are 
about to drop down forever out of sight behind the sacred mountain.— 
The Recreations of Christopher North. 

——— 

A Girsy Marriace.—A curious procession took place at Besancon 
a few deys back, occasioned by a gitano or gipsy marriage. Some horse- 
men came first, throwing about sugar-plums on all sides. They were 
followed by a number of young gitanos, each conducting a young girl, 
also scattering sugar-plums. The bridegroom, a fine looking man of 
30, walked with a stately step, clad in embroidered vest, large Spanish 
bat, red sash, and lace collar. The bridesmen who accompanied him 
scattered sugar plums over him in great abundance. The bride, a tall 
haughty looking woman of 46, a thorough bred gitana, walked along 
with a proud demeanor, accompanied by one of ber sons by a former 
marriage. Her white veil contrasted strikingly wich the color of her 
bair, and the dark tinge of her complexion. Her hair was allewed to 
fail on a red shawl, which covered her shoulders, and which was drawn 
in tight round the waist. As she was the object of especial honor, she 
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was absolutely incommoded by the quantity of sugar-plums thrown over 
her. This woman's name is Ramonde Lopez. She is a native of Barce- 
lona, and possesses a considerable fortune. She has been three times 
married, and has had children by each husband; but they had all given 
their consent to her marriage with her fourth lord, Baptista Antonio, a 
horse-dealer. Everything went on smoothly until after the wedding-feast, 
but wine then did its office, and drew forth the real sentiments of the 
children of the bride, who attacked the gay husband and beat him dread- 
fully. The honeymoon only lasted half a day. Antonio, who in the 
morning had appeared ¢o bright in his handsome dress, hurried forth in 
the evening with haggard eye, and vestments in disorder, to seek a 
passport, with the view of quitting Besancon. The night, however, 


brought peace to the tribe, and on the following morning the matter was 
made up. 





—< 

Irish Hosritatity.—The hut was low, and built of shingles; it con- 
sisted of but one room. Nevertheless, it was clean, orderly, and to us, 
accustomed to southern cottages, comfortable. An old woman was spin- 
ning, and a cheerful girl, plain, but of a pleasant countenance, was in the 
act of putting some small fish into the everlasting three legged pot. 
“Ech!” she exclaimed, “ but the leddy is wet;’’ and down she knelt to 
pull off our shoes and chafe our feet, while the good dame hung up our 
dripping cloaks, and assured us it would be fine by-and-by; and then she 
would have us sit close to the fire; and after some whispering between 
moteer and daughter, a little round table was brought from the dark 
corner, and covered by aclean white cloth; and the little fish were dish- 
ed, and potatoes, full and floury, raked from out the ashes; and if we had” 
not partaken uf this genuine hospitality, we should have given offence to 
those who meant so kindly. The old woman spoke with clannish devo- 
tion of her old landlord, Doctor M’Donnel. She only wished he was 
able to come to Murlough Bay, and then she was sure he would build 
her another “hoose.”” She was quite self-possessed from the moment 
we entered until we departed; there was no southern shyness mingled 
with the national hospitality; the ease of manner of this woman 
and her daughter was perfectly well bred. When she had placed all she 
had to offer, both asked permission to resume their wheels; and 
conversed with us, and speculated on the weather. And the old woman 
spoke of the traditional feuds between the Macquillans and the M’Don- 
nels, and assured us that Fairhead was better worth seeing than the 
Causeway, and told how her kusband and her other children were at 
“‘wark” in the doctor’s fields. And at last, when the boat came in sight, 
and the rain ceased, she rose, “cloaked” us carefully, and, clasping her 
hands, bade God bless us, with a rustic grace and earnestness we have 
not forgotten; the girl watched our departure, but the mother immedi- 
ately returned to her wheel. We have often thought of the humble cot- 
tage of Murlough Bay. We do not remember to have seen one where 
industry and cheerfulness made a braver stand against poverty. We 
have been in many huts, where the inmates sat, unrepiningly, side by 
side with misery, as if it were their sister; but here was the resolve to 
displace misery by industry,—the effort gave the dignity of independence 
to the poor inmates.—Mrs. Hall's Ireland. 

——— — 

Crows Ovtwittep.—A premium on crows’ heads in Conecticut, as 
well as a desire on the part of a farmer of that state to save his corn by 
diminishing their number, induced him to place a dead animal neira 
piece of woodland, where he had erécted a suitable brush-house, in which 
to ensconce himself, within proper shooting distance of the d Flocks 
of crows visited and fenctod upon the animal when the farmer was absent 
from his retreat, but whenever he was lying in wait for them, with his 
gun, no one would venture to approach it, althouhg with wistful eyes and 
watery mouths they beheld their favorite viands from the tops of the 
neighboring trees. He continued to visit the decoy house for several 
days, and with anxious solicitude, awaited the approach of the 
crows, but not one would venture to dine upon the delicious dead horse 
while he was there secreted. Discouraged by his want of success; he 
stated the circumstance to his neighbor, who at once informed him that 
he could succeed in shooting them, which his discomfited friend had 
strong doubtings about. However, they both immediately repaired, with 
their guns, to the brush-house, and after a short time, the neighbor re- 
quested his unsuccessful friend to take his gun with him and go home, 
while he remained in the retreat, He set across the fields towards his 
house, and as soon as he was out of shooting distance from the ani- 
mal, down came the crows to theit repast, and the neighbor, firing among 
them, killed a large number. The farmer, seeing bis friend's success, 
returned to him and observed, “ The crows are cunning critters, but they 
can’t count.” 

a 

Assence or Minp.—We have just got our finger upon an old case 
of absence of mind, that is infiaitely better than anything modern 
we have ever seen. In some respects La Fontaine was not unlike 
Oliver Goldsmith ; both were forgetful, generous, unaffected. The 
French poet almost forgot he had a wife ; and when his friends told 
him it was a shame to absent himself frem her, promised to call and 
see her. The servant, not knowing him, said she was gone to church; 
upon which he returned to Paris in the company of his friends. Be- 
ing one day at a house, his son came in; but not having seen him for 
some time, he did not recognize him, but remarked to some of the 
company, that he thought him a very promising lad. He was told 
this promising lad was his own son. “ Aha!” exclaimed the poet, 
“ upon my soul, I'm very glad to hear it.” 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 15, 1842. 
MONEY AND BUSINESS. 

There are few remarks to be made under this head this week. Pro- 
duce generally shows no disposition to improve in price, and the supply 
of Western Flour has exceeded the demand, leaving the market heavy. 
Genesee has sold at $4,44 @ $4,50; Ohio $4,374 @ $4,44, 200 barrels 
(via New Orleans) were taken at $4,31; Michigan, &c., $4,374 @ $4,50. 
Seuthern kinds are dull at $4,624 @ $5. Richmond City Mills at 
$5,874 @ $6. Rye Flour is scarce, and commands $3,25 @ $3,374.— 
Cornmeal $2,75 @ $3. 

The failure of the Phoa:nix Bank, at Charlestown, Mass., still con- 
tinues to be a theme of remark in the Boston papers, and it is stated in 
some of them that the workmen and officers in the Navy Yard will lose 
about $90,000 by the stoppage. The occasion of the failure is the old 
story—unlimited confidence placed in one man, the President, William 


Wyman. Whether others are implicated, and how far, remains to be 
seen. 


A sale of building lots made on Tuesday, in the neighborhood of Tom- 
kins Square, produced rates not one fourth of those at which they have 
been valued. A lot on avenue A, facing that square, 114 by 26, sold for 
$1200 ; a lot on 12th street, near Stuyvesant street, 81 by 25, sold for 
$500 ; a lot on Stuyvesant street, between 12th and 13th, 70 by 25, 
$500 ; on avenue A, between the 12th and 13th, 100 by 26, $570—and 


others in proportion. The sale was without reserve, to those who will 
improve. 


Bills of the broken 10:h Ward Bank, of this city, altered to 7th Ward 
have been detected here during the week. Counterfeit fives on the Tol- 
land County Bank of Connecticut, and on the Troy Bank of Troy have 
also been found among the utterers. 


=— eet 


Domestic exchanges contiaue to improve. Alabama, Florida, and the 
interior of Georgia Banks are the ones now out of hurting distance, and 
they are quoted Florida 35, Alabama 17 to 19, Columbus and Macon 20. 


New Orleans is 4 premium. 


a 
Great Fungerar Procession.—A very solemn and imposing funeral 
followed on Wednesday, to their last resting place, the remains of Mr. 
George Steers, one of the six original Washingtonians, who some years 
ago formed the celebrated Washington Temperance Society of Baltimore. 
ro 
US There are, at the time we go to press, no very full reports from the 
Pennsylvania election. In the city of Philadelphia, John M. Scott has 
been re-elected Mayor, by a large majority. 


——$—<—a——_ 

Miss Crarenpox.—Those who would see genius in a beautiful face 
and hear the syllables of a genius from lips both lovely and intellectual, 
should attend the readings of Miss Clarendon, which are to be given 
sometime next week. This young lady has an appreciation of dramatic 
poetry very singular in one so young, and she offers a rich treat to tne in- 
tellectual of this community. 

——— a 

Bostos, Cel. Johnson’s famous horse has been beaten on the Mount 
Vernon course, by a horse not hitherto much “known to fame.’’ Col. 
Thompson's horse Milton Brown won two out of three heats with him— 
the last one very easily. The game may now be as well considered up, 
with this noted race. He has “ outlived his usefullness,”’ and like many 
men, has waited to retreat in disgrace, when by a litde more willingness 
to leave the field he might have retired with honor. 


-— — 

Tae Farr at Nisio's—The horticultural exhibition is worth seeing: but 
the general display by artists and mechanics presents but a “ beggarly ac- 
count.” It is suid that this circumstance is owing to the illiberal spirit mani- 
fested by the managers towards competitors for premiums. 

i 

The City Inspector reports 151 interments in this city last week—24 
men, 35 women, 53 boys, 35 girls—under 2 years of age 61. 23 died of 
consumption, 4 of scarlet fever, 4 of small pox, 11 of inflam. of the lungs. 


The total earnings of the Erie Railroad, during the last month of 26 | 


working days were $10,968. The Erie Railroad brought to this city 
93,694 quarts of pure milk in Se,tember from the dairies in Rockland 
and Orange. This milk was purchased from the farmers at two cents, 
and deducting the Railroad freight of half a cent, the profit to the retail - 
ers, who sell it at four cents per quart, was $1405,41. 


The Philadelphia North American says, “ Caleb Cushing is to be Sec- 


retary ef the Treasury when Mr. Forward resigns. A pushing fellow, 
this Cushing. He may now be said to be pushing forward,” 


The correspondent of the Boston Advertiser says that Mr. Cushing 
met his constituents on Friday in Temple Church, at Newburyport, the 
seats of which were filled. He spoke about two hours. His leper 
ground was similar to that of Mr. Webster’s-speech, omitti sub- 
ject of the treaty, and dwelling more in detail on that of the Massachu- 
setts Convention, and vindicating more fully the course of Mr. Tyler.— 
He discussed the resolution of the Convention relative to the President, 
clause by clause, defending the President, and attributed the differences 
between him and the Whig party to the ambition of Mr. Clay. 


A herd of young buffaloes, caught on the Western prairies, twenty-six 
in number, have arrived at this city, on the way to Europe for exhibition. 


Mr. McDuffie is elected in place of Mr. Preston, Senator to Congress 
fiom South Carolina. 


A fire broke out on Friday night last, in Montreal, which destroyed 
three large houses fronting on Craig-street, and six houses in the rear.— 
It originated in a cabinet-maker’s shop, and from the inflammable na- 
ture of the materials, burnt the whole property within the space of two 
hours. 


MARRIED. 
At Saugerties, Ulster county, on the 6th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Ammermon, 


Mr. WivuiaM B. Lown, of this city, to Miss Cuartorre E. Baccnvs, of the for- 
mer place. 


+ On Sunday evening, Oct. 2d, by the Rev. D. Dunbar, Mr. Charles F. Bunce to 
Sarah McLuskey, all of this city. 


On the I Ith inst.; at Brooklyn, by the Rev. Dr! Smith, Hugh L. Smith, of Mil- 
waukie, W. T., to Anne P., Sugher of the late Joseph Keeler, +: 
arriet Lock- 


At Albany, on the 6th instant, Isaac Keeler, of Albany, to Miss 

wood, of Cairo. 

os atany, on the 9th inst., John D. Lawrence to Miss Louisa 8. Clark, both of 
Ibany. 

‘DIED. 


At Salem, Tuomas Barnanp West, Principal of Beverly Academy, sou of 
Captain Thomas West, aged 26. Thus has early closed a life of exceeding pro- 
mise ; and a breach which will long be felt has been made in the many relations 
by which he was endeared to a large circle. 

On the 12th inst, Addison Thorne, aged 29 years. 

On the 11th inst. James Goodby, aged 41 years. 


——_eR eee 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LAST OF THE BULLWINKLES. 
A NOVEL. 

By the author of “The Brakeman, “ The Percy Family,” &c. First 
American Edition. Published in an Extra Brother Jonathan, double 
sheet—Price 124 cents a copy—10 copies for $1—or, Ten different No- 
vels will be sent by mail, for $1. These Novels, by a recent decision of 
the Postmaster General, are subject to Newspaper postage only. 

The above work was first issued in London in Sept. last. The foilow- 
ing notice appeared in the Morning Chronicle: 

“ The Last of the Bullwinkles,” is the title of a new work by the au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Brakeman,” so ominous of fun, that we can but recom- 
mend to our readers a run through its merry pages.” 

a 


THE NOVEL ENTERPRISE. 


TEN NEW NOVELS FOR ONE DOLLAR! ! 

SENT BY MAIL FOR NEWSPAPER POSTAGE oxLyY! 

Such has been the demand for the new works recently published in 
Extra numbers of the Brother Jonathan, that we can no longer supply 
orders for “ Zanona,” by Bulwer; “Farner Connewt,” by Bynim ; 
“ Gaspar, THE Pirate; “Eva,” by Bulwer; “Captain’s Wres,” 
by Mr. Neal; “Butcuers or Guent;” “ Huxcarian Tates and 
Lecenps,” by Miss Pardoe; and the “Aportep Soy,” by Paul 
Pindar. 

Orders for the following works will be received, at the uniform price 
of 12% cents a copy, or Ten Copies for $1, when sent by mail ; viz: 

THE LAST OF THE BULLWINKLES—A sterling Novel, by the 
author of “ The Brakeman,”” “The Percy Family,” &c. First Ameri- 
can edition. 

PERCIVAL KEENE, a Tale of the Sea, by Capt. Marryatt, author 
of “ Peter Simple,”’ “‘ Jacob Faithful,” &e. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OBADIAH OLDBUCK, a humorous 


Story, told in 200 Engravings. 

THE TEMPTER AND TEMPTED, by the Baroness de Calabrella. 
The following works will appear in course of a few weeks : 

LAST OF THE BARONS, by E. L. Bulwer, Bart. 

AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION, 

| CHARLES DICKENS, Esq., ( Boz.) 


by 
| A forth-coming work of fiction, by G. P. R. JAMES—Also, an ORI- 
GINAL NOVEL by one of the first American Novelists. We shall conti- 
nue to publish a new novel every fortnight. Price 124 cts. a copy. 
Letters should be addressed, free of age, to 
WILSON AND COMPARY, 
16) Nassau-acreet, New York, 


| 





